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Articte IL—GEORGE MEREDITH AS A THEORIST. 


In the essays evoked during the last thirty years by George 
Meredith’s books, attention has been called either to his powers 
as a remarkable stylist, a writer of brilliant epigrams and de- 
scriptions, a master of strongly intellectual characterization, 
and a humorist; or else to his protracted studies, overcrowded 
with observations and ideas, and to what some are pleased to 
call his hard, unsympathetic analyses of life. But for some, at 
least, who have found time to think their way through his nine 
long novels, the name of Meredith must have assumed an 
agnomen of “the theorist ” rather than “the novelist.” Enjoy- 
ing his books and admiring even with enthusiasm his ability in 
fiction, some of us in spite of our wishes may apprehend that 
a combination of qualities will keep him from entering the 
inner circle of distinction that parts of his work have given 
him ample claim to. Yet Vanity never puts on cap and bells 
more childishly than when. she tries to settle literary destiny 
for her own contemporaries. Whether Meredith is to be ulti- 
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mately famous or not, we can be sure that he is and will be 
useful ; though we may hesitate to call any one of his stories 
as a whole an artistic masterpiece, we shall not hesitate to say 
that the substance of his intellectual influence is valuable and 
not likely soon to be effaced. 

When we put together our scattered impressions of his opin- 
ions on various topics, we find (to judge from a personal expe- 
rience) some three or four aspects of his teaching especially 
conspicuous. These are his theories of fiction, sentiment, 
ideal womanhood, and romantic love. Whether these are 
points with which he is chiefly concerned or not, they will per- 
haps serve to illustrate the theoretical side of his writings. Even 
where we disagree with him, here and elsewhere, he wins our 
respect, his purpose is so serious, his labor so faithful. What 
he said of his last heroine, whom he introduced as for a time 
supporting herself by writing stories, we may say of him: 
“She did not chameleon her pen from the color of her audi- 
ence. She worked in translucent conscience.” 

Though he invariably writes with a moral purpose, he is 
never the propagandist of particular current obligations. No 
philanthropic treatise is to be extracted from any of his novels. 
Shakspeare himself is scarcely more reticent respecting the- 
ology or those sanctities of personal religion that it has become 
the fashion for novelists to expound. Beauchamp’s Career 
shows that he sympathizes with some sentiments of the English 
Radicals, yet his attitude is thoughtful and conservative, not 
that of an advocate. Richard Feverel is his only work that 
can be called a plea against a code of conduct. For instead of 
dealing with systems of thought and with truths of public 
relation, Meredith deals with truth of internal character and of 
social life. 

He is a theorist. His fine power of catching life-like shades 
of speech and manner, his creations of strong characters and 
skillfully devised scenes for them to move through, are gifts 
that he has in common with other good novelists. But pri- 
marily his is the reflective rather than the creative habit, the 
bent of his mind is philosophical. Indeed, in one of his books 
he introduces as his partner “The Philosopher, who will not 
see things on the surface, and is, as a necessary consequence, 
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blind to the fact that the public detest him.” This philoso- 
pher “maintains that a story should not always flow,” that 
characters should be so true to life that they must move them- 
selves, instead of being pliant to an arbitrary plot. 

Plainly he belongs to the realistic school; not however to the 
class of superficial realism represented by some popular Ameri- 
can fiction of to-day, and as little to the French realists of 
depravity. The superficial he will not notice; what occupies 
the foreground of human nature to such writers as Zola, Mer- 
edith indeed sees, but he sees it at one side. Life, he says, is 
not chiefly rose-pink or dirty-drab ; idealism and brutalism he 
equally abjures. 

To him novel-writing is a responsibility. “The Fiction 
which is the sumnmary of actual Life,” he has told us, “is Phi- 
losophy’s elect handmaiden.” The fictionist is a public teacher, 
partly by holding up examples of common follies and covert 
flaws of character, our laughs and frowns at which may lead us 
to personal introspection. “Comedy,” he declares, “ proposes 
the correcting of pretentiousness, of inflation, of dullness, and 
of the vestiges of rawness and grossness to be found among us. 
She is the ultimate civilizer.” Aside from opening us to our- 
selves, it teaches us about men in general. Sometimes by the 
study of life in a novel we can see truths of human nature 
more accurately than by looking at the people around us; as 
astronomers get better results in some of their investigations 
of the sun and stars by telescopic photographs than by looking 
through the telescope themselves. Many creations of fiction 
work closely into our mental processes as formule of various 
qualities ; some become as truly our heroes as do the real names 
of history. If our sympathies are tricked, if our judgments 
are deceived by characters romantically impracticable or philo- 
sophically untrue, if the figures whom our sensibilities follow 
are lovely yet mischievous fairies, the magician of the story is 
responsible. Therefore we find Meredith sedulous of true 
characterization, scientifically accurate in his psychology, shun- 
ning those sweet, poetical, unrealizable ideals that prove fruits 
of the lotus. He tries to animate his characters with what he 
calls “the fires of positive brainstuff,” to paint “thoughtful 
women, thinking men.” 
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Nor does it seem to him outside the novelist’s province to be 
didactic by more than implication or suggestion. Occasionally, 
quite neglecting his actors, he steps to the front of his stage 
and delivers an earnest parabasis to his audience. Even in the 
full sweep of his comedy, whole-souled as his pleasure is in the 
laugh at some ridiculous character or grotesque situation, after 
laughing he falls to thinking how and why people deflect from 
sense into folly. In these panoramas of absurdities he not only 
hopes that we shall catch suggestions of our silly selves; some- 
times, even here, he takes up his fescue and throws a lecturer’s 
gown over the bright attire of the comedian. Yet he is never 
pedagogic or sombre in his advice. Where it is plain, he knows 
that the unaided lesson is better than tutoring; he has faith in 
the sanitation of mirth. “The philosopher finds himself 
clinging to laughter as the best of human fruit,” he has writ- 
ten; and so long passages are doctrinal only to those who read 
thoughtfully. 

So earnestly intellectual himself, he demands that his readers 
shall adopt his mental seriousness. In his own words, his char- 
acters “knock at the door of the mind, and the mind must 
open to be interested in them.” “Only those who read her 
woman’s blood and character with the head will care for her,” 
he says of one of his heroines. “ My people conquer nothing, 
win none,” he writes elsewhere: “they are actual, yet uncom- 
mon. It is the clock-work of the brain that they are directed 
to set in motion.” 

This, then, is Mr. Meredith’s standard of fiction: to write 
with a sense of responsibility, to aim at presentation of char- 
acter rather than at story-telling, to regard an accurate psychol- 
ogy as morally obligatory, to satirize folly and to present 
exemplars of intelligent culture, to appeal for approval to the 
intellect. 

If we were to dub Meredith with any single name after our 
general term of Theorist, perhaps the most appropriate would 
be Anti-sentimentalist. The various manifestations of senti- 
mentalism he is continually deriding or denouncing, and 
upholding their opposites by precepts and examples. At first 
it is scarcely clear what his use of the word implies ; his most 
aphoristic remark on the subject while certainly striking is still 
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possibly a trifle obscure : “ Sentimental people fiddle harmonies 
on the strings of sensualism, to the delight of a world gaping 
for marvels of musical execution rather than for music.” We 
are all the more confused by hearing fastidious readers occa- 
sionally complaining that Meredith fiddles discords on these 
same strings. Though he is moral enough, they say, his habit 
of plain speech upon certain topics is needlessly offensive. He 
has a way of alluding to our different senses, where delicate 
taste tells us to forget that we have senses. Instead of ignor- 
ing the body he would recognize it as a large factor in human 
life. The shame in the acknowledgment, he holds, springs 
from a consciousness of morbid subservience to its worst power. 
An ideally pure character would talk with the straight gaze of 
innocence about every thought and every action. “ True poets 
and true women,” he has said, “have the native sense of the 
divineness of what the world deems gross material substance.” 
It is “delicacy of nerve, not weight of brain,” that leads to 
prudish over-refinement. He believes in weight of brain. 

The sentimentalists, he admits, have a part to play in civiliza- 
tion; through their efforts it is continually advanced, “some- 
times ridiculously.” On many topics, no doubt, assumed 
unconsciousness or euphemistic allusion is decent. Yet when 
we come to suppose that surface concealment of the lower life 
is annihilation of it, we are in the devil’s steel-trap. Mr. 
Meredith believes in evolution from beast to soul; he regards 
that evolution as at present only half accomplished. Man is in 
transition, governed partly by spiritual, partly by physical 
forces. Recognizing our finer selves, we must recognize our 
lower selves also. This the sentimentalist declines to do. 

Everyone, to venture an awkward image, may be represented 
as a pair of Siamese twins. Each of us walks about in dual 
individuality ; the problem of life is, Which is going to lead 
and control,—the sensual or the spiritual? In our present 
state neither can be destroyed. 

Now the sentimentalist’s more advanced self is ashamed of 
his brother. Palid, weak-limbed, he is afraid of him, too; as 
well he may be, for he bears the marks of many a private 
drubbing. Yet he walks through society as if he were quite 
untwinned. He twists his neck awry so that he may not see 
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his associate, and is scandalized if any one else notices the 
obnoxious silent partner. In everything the latter is ostenta- 
tiously ignored. 

Whereas the philosopher goes out with Azs brother chatting 
pleasantly, not in the least ashamed and in very slight appre- 
hension. For he is active and muscular, quite a match for 
Master Body. Yet how kind he is to him! He seems even 
glad to defer to his more simple wishes, and acknowledges that 
he would lose much profit, if the bond were broken between 
himself and the twin whom he sometimes has to fight. 

Our author, then, is attacking “sham spiritualism.” His 
philosophy here is the same that an unpopular American writer 
has more clumsily attempted to advance, the same that is ex- 
pressed by Browning, as in Rabbi ben Hzra,—the philosophy of 
a harmony of this dual individuality. 

** Let us not always say 
Spite of this flesh to-day 
I strove, made head, gained ground upon the whole ! 
As the bird wings and sings, 


Let us cry ‘ all good things 
Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more now than flesh helps soul !’ ” 


To bring about this result we need—not prudish attempts to 
ignore, but manly dignity to recognize and control. Manage 
our various appetites, and there is no need to be ashamed of 
them: try to ignore them, and they will manage us. Let 
reason eye steadily the beast within, and the brute will cower. 
Unwatched it is uncontrolled, and in those mirky hours through 
which everyone sometimes must pass, it will spring upon its 
master, all claws and fangs and fascinating merciless eyes. 
Know the worst that is in you, if you would realize your best. 
Forewarned, forearmed. Moreover, when slips are made, a 
rational knowledge of our human tendencies saves us from 
surprised and overwhelming despair. 

If Meredith is earnest in opposing affected oblivion of 
physical nature, he is gay in his crusade upon what he calls the 
sentimentalists’ Nice Feelings and Fine Shades. The languid 
daintiness of bearing and tone, the fear of some action not 
quite correct or of some phrase that common people may use, 
all the delicate attenuations of physical and social habit, he 
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laughs at most rudely. He believes in people who admit that 
they enjoy their good dinners, who act naturally instead of 
referring to such compendiums as Don’t; frank, true, first- 
hand people, hearty, straight-forward, plain and simple. Here 
again, he tells us, the sentimentalists offend because they have 
guilty consciences. Gross consciousness of their vulgar selves 
makes them over-assume. Hence, too, their whispered com- 
munications of tender sympathies and etherial aspirations. 
Not permeated with the best of heart and mind, they are 
anxious to have people yet suppose that they possess this intel- 
lectual and emotional culture. In these novels such soft con- 
fidences at times get hard treatment, as when Arabeila tries to 
be emotional with Mr. Pericles on the topie of a soul in the 
moonlight. Says another character, led to final suicide by 
over-refinement of sentiment: “I have always thought sadness 
more musical than mirth; surely there is more grace in sad- 
ness.” Sir Purcell was talking to Emilia, that beautiful 


daughter of nature. “ Poetry, sculpture, and songs and all the 


arts, were brought forward to demonstrate the truth of his 
theory. When Emilia understood him, she cited dogs and 
cats and birds, and all things of nature that rejoiced and 
revelled, in support of the opposite view. ‘ Nay, if animals are 
to be your illustration,’ he protested. ‘Such talk must be 
uttered to a soul,’ he phrased internally.” It must be uttered 
toa humbug! we almost hear Meredith mutter. 

The sentimentalists’ tendency to express everything by cir- 
cumlocution, also, leads to disastrous self-delusion. One young 
lady has been flirting with her sister’s lover. In the language 
of her school, “she had innocently played with the fire of a 
strange affection—a child in the temple.” How innocent, how 
pathetic, the translation into Fine Shades appears. 

These same characters are always withdrawing from the 
heat and burden of the day into shady nooks, to recline upon 
roses and dream of action. For example, Miss Asper plans to 
nurse Warwick; “the forsaken young lady proposes to nurse 
the abandoned husband of the woman bereaving her of the 
man she loved.” Mr. Meredith adds, “sentimentalists enjoy 
these tricks, the conceiving or the doing of them—the former, 
mainly, which are cheaper and equally effective.” 
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Leaving the sentimentalism of the heart in relation to itself, 
our social critic sees great mischiefs worked by the dainty vice 
in the heart’s hero-worship of others. Put your friends, 
he constantly advises, on formal trial for their characters, 
Scrutinize them, think them out, reject second-hand testimony ; 
let your emotions, to be sure, take part in the trial, but let 
them be only witnesses before intellect the judge. Graceful 
and poetic as the habit of idealizing people is, it is quite as 
foolish as it would be to go about the world with eyes and ears 
shut, by our lesser senses learning nature. Foolish, for unless 
we know men truly, we cannot render them best service; 
because characters misunderstood often lead us to unsafe con- 
fidence ; because when our trusted pole-star turns out to be an 
inconstant planet, we are in danger of drifting hopelessly over 
an unguided sea. Deceived, we think everything deception. 
“There is nothing like sentiment,” says one of our novelist’s 
disillusioned sentimentalists, “for making you hard, matter of 
fact, worldly, calculating.” Cynicism he calls the younger 
brother of sentiment and inheritor of the family property. 

This pride in exterior propriety and the notion that the 
course of moral and spiritual refinement is from without to 
within, make after all only one form of the evil of Falsehood, to 
which most of humanity’s faults belong. The burden of scene 
after scene in these novels is, Be genuine! Their worst distresses 
are due to an effort to conceal, whether from others or from 
oneself, unpleasant absolute facts, that ought to be accepted 
resolutely and avowed. Take, for example, the attempt to hide 
humble respectable social origin, in the wish to rank as an aris- 
tocrat. Believing in the dignity of man and not of class, Mr. 
Meredith plays with liveliest satire on such characters as the 
Countess de Saldar, daughter of a tailor, wife of a Portuguese 
noble, whose ambition with beauty and brilliancy keeps strug- 
gling after concealment of her origin and identification with 
lords and ladies. Lies of silence, lies of assertion, the most 
splendid aplomb, carry her through weary stages to one and 
another success, but ever as she bows her graceful figure to 
receive fashion’s golden crown, it is that old ghost of a plebeian 
birth that with sarcastic louting extends a coronet of pinchbeck. 
The Countess has two sisters who aspire and suffer with her, 
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and a brother, the title character of Hwan Harrington. This 
hero of one of Mr. Meredith’s most engaging stories is given as 
the touchstone of his moral nature, the acknowledgment or the 
repudiation of his birth. Consideration for his sister’s en- 
treaties, the cowardice of natural pride, his love for a girl 
noble in character as in birth, cause long hesitations and con- 
flict. Yet Evan wins himself, the true fruition of the story 
whose end might have been more severely satisfactory had the 
romantic last few pages remained unwritten. 

In another book we have excellent comedy in the portrayal 
of five or six young ladies of rival mercantile families lately 
risen to opulence, each trying to climb fastest and highest the 
ladder of upper society. What falls these delicate maidens 
get! Mr. Meredith’s Thalia is quite inexorable with such van- 
ities, and the sprights of her laughing train dance fantastical 
measures and laugh in shrill resonant jubilee, when Mr. Pele 
gets drunk, and his prospective wife talks the vulgarest Irish 
brogue at the great party where the aspiring Misses Pole were 
to attain their long coveted social apotheosis. 

Insincerity of one sort and another is exposed from beginning 
to end of this author’s work. Those ubiquitous white lies of 
feigned knowledge, affected sympathies, the little assumptions 
of refinement in which the actors half believe, are remorselessly 
followed up and satirically or sadly condemned. Are we free 
of them? we ask ourselves. But if the consciences of some 
say “free,” it by no means follows that they have escaped Mr. 
Meredith’s inquisition. How do you treat the insincerities of 
your acquaintance? Nay, more: How do you encourage your 
acquaintance to betrue? Falling back on his principle that 
humanity is still partly in the mire, our moralist declares that 
those who are farther out than most are too uncharitable to the 
weakness of their fellows. Half-formed, yet resolved to con- 
sider themselves complete, they demand that others shall not 
shock the proprieties by failing at least to appear so. Thus 
they force weak people into fictitious semblances, and smile 
blandly at the decency of humanity’s exterior. Instead of this, 
we should form a sober, practical standard of conduct and sen- 
timent. Sturdy against all real evil, have charity for human 
frailty. Break down artificial distinctions between men. Hum- 
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bug-aristocracy, surface-vulgarity—expose the emptiness of the 
one, the substance that sometimes hides beneath the other, 
Honor simplicity, even though it is sometimes blunt and gawky. 
Reserve your fine scorn for assumed virtue, culture, and refine- 
ment. 

The secret of hypocritical propriety is cowardice. “It is the 
chief evil in the world,” cries Rosamund. “It is the world’s 
top and bottom sin,” we read elsewhere. The Princess Ottilia 
‘said of Janet’s courage: “It may knot up every other virtue 
worth having. It seems to me to imply one-half, and to dis- 
pense with the other.” Unless we win it, whether we succeed 
in cheating others or not, we shall surely deceive ourselves, 
With Laetitia we shall find that “a sovereign method of hood- 
winking our bright selves is the acting of a part, however natu- 
rally it may come to us.” The habit planted is hard as knot- 
grass to root out: yet we may well suffer in the ordeal, if at 
last we achieve Mr. Meredith’s standard of sincerity—“ That 
oneness of feeling which is the truthful impulse.” 

In still other ways he writes as a theorist. The women of 
popular books (indeed, of average society) are intolerable to 
him. Men have fallen into an utterly mistaken conception of 
womanhood, they have brought it about that their companion 
sex is properly called the weaker sex. “ At present the educa- 
tion of girls is to make them believe that facts are their enemies, 
a naughty spying race upon whom the dogs of Pudeur are to 
be loosed.” Elsewhere he makes one of his best characters say : 
“T suppose we women are taken to be human nature’s fringes, 
not a part of the texture, the pretty ornamentation.” All this 
must be changed. Women must be taught to know and to 
think, using the intellects that God has given them and that 
man has made them leave for the most only partly developed. 
“The education for women is to teach them to rely on them- 
selves.” 

The popular misconception, writers of fiction have fostered ; 
of such treatment Meredith has steered clear. With that old 
sense of the novelist’s responsibility, he has determined to make 
his work practical and sensible just when ordinary story-tellers 
feel themselves most at liberty to idealize and please. At this 
point as at several others, the English novelist and our Ameri- 
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can Whitman are in close sympathy. The latter wrote, some 
fifteen years ago: “On the current novels, tales, romances, and 
what is called ‘ poetry,’ lies the responsibility (a great part of 
it, anyhow) of the absence in modern society of a noble, stal- 
wart, and healthy and maternal race of women, and of a strong 
and dominant moral conscience.” 

No novels have a saner or more earnest influence toward the 
formation of this conscience and this womanhood than these 
works of Meredith. He never tires of ridiculing the heroine 
of modern romance, refined “ even up to the thin edge of in- 
anity,” frail, delicate, languid, exquisite, 


‘* Faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly null.” 


His idea of woman’s purity throws aside the sentimentalist’s 
marble ideal,—his Galateas have been touched by the goddess. 
Consummate self-sacrifice, seraphic sweetness, incarnations of 
easy, unutterable goodness, he does not portray for us. The 
setting for his girls and women is not the woody glade of 
poetry, faintly golden with moonlight slanting through the 
leaves, the very ground regally fictitious with diamonds that 
are only dew. His girls and women belong to mid-day,— 
on the street, over country roads, walking or riding with 
energy, living, not languishing. Instead of gazing ineffably 
and whispering magically, their eyes and lips look and 
speak “honest laughter” and sensible, helpful ideas. He 
likes strong, healthy heroines, like the one of whom he says : 
“Great mother nature had given a house of iron to this soul of 
fire.’ Perhaps the only etiolated girl of any worth whom he 
has drawn is in his first real novel, and she is a background 
figure—Clare, whose frail loveliness and ineffective love awake 
pity so tenderly, as we look back over them in that fine passage 
where “upstairs Clare was lying dead.” Yet she is introduced 
as an admonition, not as a model. Two or three of his best 
characters, it is true, are invalids for a shorter or longer time; 
but their souls are never invalids. If ordinary novel-reading 
gives young ladies artificial, lackadaisical, posing, dreamy stand- 
ards of character, these books at least will inspire with the 
zest of strength and force, of simplicity and sober practical 
efficiency. 
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What absurd models men haveset upforwomen. Thatcon- 
ception of feminine perfection as “ wholly subservient sweet- 
ness” Meredith has devoted one of his very best books to 
combatting. This “taste for ultra feminine refinement ” insists 
that a woman shall live wholly centered in the one man whom 
she chooses, humoring his foibles, credulous to the pretences of 
his vanity, domestically cloistered from perils of participation 
in the world, a wife retaining that ignorance named innocence 
by sentimentalists, spotless in what Milton called an “ excre- 
mental whiteness.” “Are they not of a nature warriors, like 
men? Men’s mates, to bear them heroes instead of puppets?” 
Meredith is continually crying shame on this selfish seclusion 
of a wife from the fullest participation with man’s activity and 
development, her energies devoted to making herself an accept- 
able plaything and pretty diversion for his idleness. The Ego- 
ist believed himself the fit object for every affection, act, and 
thought of the woman whom he honored with his regard. To 
her he would be courteous, even gallant; he would talk the 
wittiest and most finished trifles, every gesture and glance a 
sentimental tribute to the sex. But in return the woman must 
be what Laetetia had been: “ You were a precious cameo,” he 
told her, “still gazing ; you loved me, you belonged to me, you 
were mine, my possession, my jewel.” What wonder that his 
third love, whom he chided because “she did not sufficiently 
think of making herself a nest for him,” cried out—* Oh, a 
comrade! I do not want a lover.” This exclamation is the sum- 
ming up, I think, of Meredith’s feeling about men and women 
in respect to marriage. It is noticeable that his only main love- 
story whose end is tragical, is the only one that he has founded 
on impulse and emotion instead of deliberation and judgment. 
As has been suggested already, intellect, though it always listens 
to advice from the affections, always is the dominant member of 
his council of conduct. What the poet to whom I have already 
referred says in his Democratic Vistas about the future woman, 
“a true personality, developed, exercised, proportionately in 
body, mind, and spirit,”"—this true, clear-minded heroine of the 
age for which we hope, when every pair of lives shall make a 
story sweet and strong with love and courage and thought— 
Meredith tries to set before us as a presentideal. Listen to the 
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standard of love that he has presented in Ottilia: “She could 
only love intelligently—tove, that is, in the sense of giving her- 
self. She had the power of passion and it could be stirred ; 
but he who kindled it wrecked his chance if he could not stand 
clear in her intellect’s unsparing gaze.” So, too, Cecilia Hal- 
kett determined to know the truth of her lover: “ Anything, 
pain and heart-rending, rather than the shutting of the eyes in 
an unworthy abandonment to mere emotion and fascination.” 
Read, too, the comprehension of love that Diana gave Red- 
worth: “The senses running their live sap, and the minds com- 
panioned, and the spirits made one by the whole-natured con- 
junction.” 

With these tendencies to prosaic opinions, it is not surpris- 
ing that Meredith manages his love-stories oddly. For exam- 
ple, he has no faith in that beautiful and spiritual conception 
of the immortality of every real affection. Men and women 
may love long and even eagerly, yet when disappointed find 
themselves entirely heart-whole. This may happen more than 
once; yet he repudiates the thought that by these temporary 
affections the soul’s chastity of love is lost for the final and 
successful lover. Sandra Belloni, one of the most original and 
lovely women of modern literature, falls deeply in love with a 
man who cares little for her, wins after a while his complete de- 
votion, finds that she has read his and her own heart wrongly, is 
then loved by a strong, grave man, and cannot realize her de- 
sire to love him. In Véttoria, the sequel to her first story, 
she loves and after difficulties marries a young hero of the 
Italian cause, with whom her life is not quite happy—and, 
after years, stands (just for the final curtain to fall upon her) 
hand in hand with her old, high-souled lover, taught at last that 
the confidence and contentment she so long had known with 
him was truer love than the flash of emotion that she had be- 
lieved requisite for marriage. Diana marries a man from 
impulse not even romantic, finds herself scourged for her mis- 
take by domestic misery, loves a brilliant young statesman with 
complete abandon, is jilted by him just as her husband’s death 
leaves her free. From this passion thus crushed, she indeed 
needs a long time to recover; but after a while, graver and yet 
more womanly, she gives her final and consummate love to a 
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quiet, long-devoted lover, another of Meredith’s favorite heroes, 
genuine character from heart to hand. Harry Richmond loves 
Ottilia and at first even dislikes Janet ; Ottilia loves him. Her 
judgment teaches her that she will more wisely both for herself 
and for him, marry another; he accepts necessity, and comes 
to love even more truly the devoted girl whom he had been 
disposed to ignore. 

According to our author, engagements are not sacred bonds: 
marriage is ef too serious importance for the sentiment of a 
preliminary plighting to be respected, if the added knowledge 
of that closer intimacy reveals new and uncongenial qualities, 
So Rose comes to Evan only after she has torn herself from 
the selfish, scornful Laxley, who had received her promise, 
Clara, winning, plucky girl, fights single-handed against lover, 
father, and family entanglements, when almost on the eve of 
her wedding she discovers that the man she supposed she loved 
has been wearing a mask. She, too, succeeds, and again it is 
the genuine character, the quiet, sincere, true man whom she 
has trusted and respected that she finds she loves. 

“May no dear woman whom I know,” exclaims one of these 
troubled heroines, “ever marry the man she first loves?” Not 
if a girl’s first love is founded upon inexperience of the world 
and her own capacities and needs. No sentiment, these books 
keep showing us, is more silly for woman or man than the idea 
that there is heroism or beauty in loyalty to the ghost of a mis- 
taken affection, always provided that the mistake is discovered 
in time. As in Rhoda Fleming, the loves that Meredith likes 
and trusts as the happiest, are those founded upon worth and 
dignity of character; respect is better than fancy, the mind’s 
approval is a safer match-maker than fascination of eye or ear 
or heart. For marriage, he keeps reminding us, is such a prac- 
tical affair. Nevil Beauchamp, who had wished to marry 
Renée and then Cecilia, finally chooses a third for whom he has 
less emotion, but in whom he finds responsiveness of character 
to his own needs. “Instead of starting out of romance and 
poetry with him,” we are told of Jenny Denham, “she taught 
him the joys of sweet companionship, simple delights, a sister 
mind.” His first love had been an eestacy, his second confused 
with material advantage. Let the rapture go, for “this sober 
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adviser, with homelier deep eyes and thoughtfuller brows” ; 
let the wealth go, “let all go, for dowerless Jenny,” “ whose 
lover he came to be through being her husband.” 

This almost uniform treatment of love and marriage shows 
that Mr. Meredith has a very stout belief in the principles 
that I have outlined. Many of his lovers could repeat to each 
other Michelangelo’s grave line to Vittoria: 


‘‘La vita del mio amor non é il cor mio.” 


Onlv those who have read these novels, however, can appre- 
ciate how far his love-stories are from coldness. The lyrical 
joyousness of early romance that we find in Richard Feverel 
does indeed yield in his later books to less exultant sentiment ; 
the allegro assai passes into an adagio; in place of the quick, 
sensational, rapturous loves of youths and maidens, with in- 
creasing fondness he dwells on long love-trial that ends seldom 
buoyantly. But there is satisfaction and strength in the love 
of hearts established by thought and experienced in the mean- 
ing of life; nor is there lack of sweetness and tenderness in 
the calm serious contentment to which this novelist loves to in- 
troduce, not boys and girls, but men and women—to whom 
life is no fairy dream but a reality, its best joys chastened, its 
privileges linked with duty. His test of love is proved capacity 
for mutual service. This tried affection, he tells us, “ lives, be- 
cause it lives to nourish and succor, like the heavens.” 

TOMPKINS McLAUGHLIN. 
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ArticLE IIL—MONTANA AS IT WAS, AND AS IT JS, 


Montana, or according to the Spanish pronunciation Mon- 
tanya, which signifies the land of mountains, or in the Indian 
dialect, ‘‘ Ta-a-be-shock-up,” country of mountains, was organ- 
ized and set apart as a territorial commonwealth by act of 
congress, approved May 26th, 1864. 

On the completion of twenty-one years of territorial life it 
proposed to lay aside its swaddling clothes for the robes of 
statehood, passed a State constitution, and after four years of 
knocking at the doors of congress for admission as a State into 
the Union was finally admitted February 22d, 1889. 

is her application meritorious or pretentious ? 


TERRITORIAL AREA. 


It is bounded on the north by the British Possessions, east- 
erly by Dakota, southerly by Wyoming and Idaho, and westerly 
by Idaho. 

These widely separated lines contain 145,776 square miles 
and near 100,000,000 acres of land. In order to more fully 
comprehend the significance of these figures, I will add, that 
they embrace a territorial area greater in extent by 12,114 
square miles than all the six New England States, New York, 
New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland combined,—more than 
eighteen times larger than Massachusetts, and more than thirty- 
one times larger than Connecticut. 

Take another illustration. The northern boundary of Mon- 
tana exceeds by more than 100 miles the distance between 
Boston and Washington, and the distance from its northern to 
its southern extremity equals that from Long Island Sound to 
Montreal. 

The Rocky Mountains run through Montana from north to 
south, dividing it into eastern and western declivities. In the 
whole range of the Rockies, from its northern to its southern 
boundary, gold, silver and other precious metals are found. 
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and properties of the territory are all the imagination can de- 
sire. Greece never boasted of fairer skies ; Italy never rejoiced 
in a firmament more deeply blue; Germany never revealed 
sublimer forests, or Switzerland grander mountains, or more 
romantic scenery than may be seen in Montana. 

No man has ever seen the beauty and solemn impressive 
grandeur of American scenery, who has not looked upon the 
Rocky Mountains, with peak o’er peak rising to the clouds, the 
broad plains and emerald valleys that nestle in their shadows, 
the bright full moon and crispy Northern Lights that irradiate 
the firmament with evening splendor. 

The pure atmosphere of these altitudes seemingly brings the 
blue dome of the heavens, gemmed with stars of electric bril- 
liancy, nearer to the earth than any other locality I was ever in. 

For two hundred miles of weary march, across dusty, monot- 
onous plains, the eyes of the traveler have watched their snowy 
crowns and dingy sides, their lights and shadows, their deep 
gorges and rocky precipices, their sublime forests and leaping 
cascades, as the alluring goal of his ambition, the end of his 
journey where he is to search for that power that rules the 


world. 


Its River System 


is the finest on the continent. Its western slope is drained by 
the head waters of the Columbia river, and its tributaries which 
flow westward through Idaho, Washington, and Oregon, empty- 
ing into the Pacific ocean, with an expanse broad and deep 
enough to float the navies of the world. 

Its eastern slope is drained by three great rivers, the 
Jefferson (starting near the head waters of the Columbia), 
Madison, and Galatin, and their tributaries, which unite in 
forming the Missouri river, which sweeps on to the sea, gath- 
ering into its bosom a thousand other streams that course 
through the valleys and beautify the landscape. 

These mountain streams, clear as crystal, are full of delicious 
moutitain trout, as pretty speckled beauties as ever feasted the 
vision, or tickled the palate of Isaac Walton, or as ever played 
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hide-and-seek with the angler in the streams and lakelets of 
New England. 

Think of the Connecticut river, with its 450 miles in length 
from its source to its mouth; of the Hudson, with its 350 
miles from its source to the sea, and then think of the Missouri 
river, with its 3,000 miles of navigable waters, gathering into 
its sweeping current rivers longer and larger than the Connec- 
ticut, the Hudson, or the Ohio at Pittsburgh, and you get 
some idea of the sweeping majesty of that stream, which cuts 
its way through the Rocky Mountains, near 200 miles below 
the confluence of the three rivers spoken of. Like the moving 
of terrific power rejoicing in its freedom with the song of vic- 
tory, it plunges into the rocky chasm called the “Gate of the 
Mountains,” defiant of all opposition. Warren, in his Physical 
Geography, says: “For a distance of six miles the rocks rise 
perpendicular from the water’s edge to the height of 1,200 feet, 
and for the first three miles there is only one spot where man 
can stand between the waters and the mountain side.” 

I have never been through this mysterious “ gate-way,” but I 
have been told by those who have, that it is a scene of awful sub- 
limity and impressive grandeur, holding man almost breathless as 
the boiling waters hurry through the rocky chasm, where the 
human voice is answered back with startling echoes, which re- 
verberate from wall to wall till the whole space seems peopled 
with invisible, talking spirits, each clamorous for the last word 
in the controversy. 

One hundred and ten miles further down brings one to the 
“ Great Falls” of the Missouri. The roaring of its many waters 
can be heard from seven to ten miles distant. There is a suc- 
cession of falls here, one 90, one 50 feet, and others of lesser 
note. Just above the falls the river is 800 yards wide and ten 
feet deep, but at the falls it is compressed into 400 yards in 
width. 

Twenty-five miles further down brings one to Fort Benton, 
the head of steamboat navigation, over 3,000 miles by river 
above St. Louis,—actually, according to a published table of 
distances from point to point, 3,175 miles. 

The Missouri river vastly exceeds in length, breadth, “and 
depth the Mississippi river, and should be called the parent 
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stream. From its source to its junction with the Mississippi is 
about 4,000 miles, while the Mississippi, from its source to its 
junction with the Missouri, is less than 2,000 miles. 

The Missouri, from its headwaters to the Gulf, is the longest 
river in the world, being about 5,000 miles in length, and the 
area it drains is estimated at 518,000 square miles. 

The Yellowstone river, starting in the Yellowstone Park, 
near the southern boundary of Montana, runs in a northeasterly 
direction, draining the hills and valleys of Montana, empties 
into the Missouri river at the eastern boundary of the territory, 
and is‘a thousand miles in length, with steamboat navigation 
exceeding the entire length of the Hudson river. It has a 
succession of magnificent waterfalls ; one with a perpendicular 
plunge of 350 feet, and others of grand proportions. A late 
government map represents the falls respectively to be 162, 
350, 200, 84, 82 feet, and a cascade of 1,300 feet. The waters 
in their haste to the sea, leap, tumble, foam and surge down 
rocky declivities, and over stony beds, 3,000 feet in 20 miles. 

The deep gorge through which this river passes belongs to 
the mysteries of creation. Its rugged walls are from 200 to 
500 feet apart, and in depth in some places 2,000 feet—so 
deep that no sound of the rushing waters below ever reach the 
listening ear at the top. These gray old rocks hold “the mys- 
teries of their birth in dismal shadows from age to age.” 

The suspension bridge at Niagara is 250 feet above the 
water; a like bridge over the Yellowstone cafion would be 
2,000 feet. The falls at Niagara are 164 feet in tie 186 
feet less than the great Yellowstone falls. 

Besides the rivers named there are scores of other large, beau- 
tiful streams within Montana which empty into the Missouri. 
These rivers gather up the scattered waters from mountain top 
to valley and pour them into this great river arm, which reaches 
through the body and heart of the republic, emptying them 
into the gulf, where an unseen power again picks them up and 
scatters them in pearly rain drops over the parched earth, 
watering the gardens of Eden under rainbows of promise. 

While Montana was christened the Land of Mountains, it is 
also a country of rivers. 
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Its Mountains. 


Some of them lift their majestic heads above snow line, and 
wear their white, shining caps undisturbed from generation to 
generation, flashing morning sunlight into teeming valleys 
below, around whose crowned heads linger the last rays of the 
evening sun, e’er he sinks behind the billows of the Pacific. 
Out of these mountain sides, interlaced with gigantic ribs of 
rock and molten earth, spangled with stars of glittering gold 
and shining silver, at all altitudes, issue living springs of 
clear, cold water, that ripples down the hillsides and sparkles 
through the valleys. 

Some of these mountains are as solemn in silence, as impres- 
sive in grandeur, as sublime in majesty, as mysterious in sur- 
roundings as the mount on which Moses held converse with 
Jehovah, and which holds in secret his burial place till this day. 

Fort Benton was never a military fort but a trading post, 
established by the American Fur Company in 1850, and was 
one of the most important on the river, if not in the whole 
country. From this point alone more than half a million of 
dollars worth of furs and robes were annually shipped to the 
States. 

The store rooms, dwelling houses and workshops were built 
of adobe brick, of much strength, with port-hole turrets for 
look-out and defence. These buildings again were surrounded 
by a stockade of high poles close together, one end embedded 
in the ground, and the other riveted in their fasienings at the 
top, giving ample room in the enclosure for storage, and made 
capable of resisting attacks by Indians in any mode of warfare 
then known to them. A large gate in the stockade opened to 
the enclosure, through which Indians passed in limited num- 
bers at a time, to exchange their robes and furs for red paint, 
beads, gaudy calico, and red blankets, so attractive to the 
race. As soon as one squad had finished trading they were 
turned out to make room for others to enter who had remained 
outside of the stockade waiting their opportunity, it not being 
prudent to let too many in at a time, beside being inconvenient 
for the want of room to accommodate a whole tribe at once. 

The exchange price for a good buffalo robe, formerly, was a 
cup of sugar, a yard of calico, a string of beads, and perhaps a 
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little red paint, a plug of tobacco added, for an extra nice robe, 
or choice lot of furs. If an Indian could get several coveted 
articles in exchange for one, the traffic was reckoned by them to 
be largely in their favor. These robes were dressed and tanned 
by the squaws, and by them brought to market, either upon their 
own backs or upon the backs of ponies. The squaws form the 
baggage train of the moving camp, while their Master Lords 
ride in stately ease, oblivious of all care or responsibility for 
the drudgery of the camp. All the labor among the Indians, 
except the chase, is performed by the squaws. They do every- 
thing: pitch the tent, move the camp, cut the wood, bring the 
water, dry the meat, dress the pelts, cook the meals, and when 
the repast is ready, first serve their Masters, contenting them- 
selves with the scanty refuse that may be left. 

Here around Benton, the Blackfeet nation of Indians, com- 
posed of the most powerful and warlike tribes of the mountains 
(save perhaps the Sioux), had their ranges, and pursued the 
chase unmolested, until the discovery of gold attracted into 
their hunting grounds the pale faces of their great father, 
whose presence was, as it always has been, the bane of the 
Indian in more ways than one. 

In October, 1865, in company with the secretary and acting 
governor of the territory, with an armed escort, the writer started 
from Helena on horseback for Benton, 140 miles distant (visit- 
ing the Missouri falls on the way), to help the Indian agent 
make a treaty with the Indians, and witness the distribution of 
their annuities. Three log cabins, occupied by French half- 
breeds, and one occupied by an American living with two 
squaw wives of different tribes, were the only stationary evi- 
dences of civilized life that we saw at that time. 

At Benton we met about 7,500 Indians, composed of the 
Blackfeet, Blood, Piegans, Gros Ventres, and Mountain Crows, 
to make a treaty with them, by which they were to relinquish 
to the government the country then being overrun by the 
whites. The Indians claimed all of that country as theirs, and 
the government had guaranteed them protection from intrusion 
by the whites. Indians were exasperated, and whites were 
lawless. Human life was unsafe and cheap on both sides. A 
good opportunity for skill in marksmanship with either the 
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rifle or bow and arrow was generally rewarded with bloody 
trophies. The Indians were sinned against as well as sinning. 
Whites would murder whites for plunder, scalp and mutilate 
their victims, and then report it as an Indian massacre, 
to be followed by similar outrages by the whites upon the 
Indians. 

We made a treaty, by which the Indians were to give up 
their coveted lands, the land of their fathers—the gamiest 
country in the world, and go into a reservation on the borders 
of the British Possessions, and we distributed to them about 
$7,500 in annuities, one dollar for each Indian, squaw, and 
papoose. These annuities consisted of dry goods, groceries, 
hardware, etc., suitable to the necessities, wants, and desires of 
the Indian. 

During my three or four weeks stay there, before the treaty 
was signed and goods distributed, I saw Indian character in its 
fullest development, in nearly all its phases. Tribal chiefs in 
gay attire, in war paint with eagle feathers and wampum, with 
necklaces of polished bear claws and wolf teeth, that glistened 
in the sun and rattled with their movements, with bows and 
arrows, with tomahawks, scalping knives and trophies of war, 
saw them on the war-path, heard the war whoop, saw them in 
the war dance, saw them in the pow-wow around their dead 
brave, saw them in the burial ceremony, around the council 
fires, in the wigwam, on the field, in the chase, in their cere- 
monial rights to the Great Spirit, in their hunger and in their 
feasts, have smoked with them the pipe of peace, and confronted 
them with weapons of warfare in the hour of danger, and I 
declare, that in every condition of their nomadic life, the 
human mind cannot escape the conviction that in their native 
state they are a degraded, indolent, treacherous race, with no 
manly attributes of character worthy of poetry, song, or tradi- 
tion. | 

Over and against this estimate of their character something 
should be placed to their credit. This was their own country, 
the land of their fathers, where sleep their brave dead. The 
Great Spirit had presided over their councils, and had given 
them an abundance of game at ali seasons of the year. Success 
attended the chase. Horses, dogs, and papooses multiplied to 
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the tribes; they were happy and contented in their seclusion, 
and prosperous in their ways. But the Chinese walls of protec- 
tion were broken down, men poured into their country by 
the thousands from all directions : 
‘‘They came as the winds come 
When forests are rended ; 
They came as the waves come 
When vessels are stranded,” 
and they felt the situation keenly. The hand writing to them 
was on the wall. Beyond the realms where the lightnings flash 
and thunders roll, the shining stars shot the shadows of their 
fate athwart the heavens, and they read their doom in the 
evening sky, and comprehended the reality, amid the stirring 
scenes before them. 

Forty steamers, that season, unloaded men and merchandise 
at Benton. Ponderous trains of merchandise and strange de- 
vices of machinery were moving across the country, cities were 
springing up as if by magic—the government was there with 
its officers collecting its revenues and enforcing its laws; game 
was unmercifully slaughtered and frightened from its ranges ; 
a new order of strange proceedings to the Indian was being 
established in their midst, and he felt that his occupation was 
gone, and it was gone forever. 

A recent letter from one of the principal mercantile firms at 
Benton, informs me :— 

“That as late as the years 1874, 1875, 1876, and 1877, there 
were annually shipped from Benton, 80,000 buffalo robes; 
15,000 to 20,000 mountain wolf skins, and 100 to 150 tons of 
deer and antelope skins, realizing over $500,000. 

After 1879 the number dwindled rapidly till 1884, when 
hardly 1,000 robes were brought to market; and now there is 
not one buffalo left, and to extinguish the last vestage of them, 
the white man is now gathering from the plains the dried 
bones, and shipping them to bone mills, to be ground into 
fertilizers.” 

With the loss of game to the Indians, came also the loss of 
profits to the merchants. The old trading post of the Ameri- 
can Fur Company at Benton, with its quarter of a century of 
thrilling history, has been abandoned—its walls are fallen to 
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decay—the bats nest in security upon shelves where have 
rested from time to time millions of dollars in furs, and the 
hoot of the owl breaks the silence of the midnight hour, 
where once echoed the busy tread of commerce. 

The game is gone, and the Indian is going. His proud 
spirit is broken—his erect stalwart form is bending to the 
shadows of inevitable fate—his step trembles upon the thres- 
hold—he is passing away before the march of civilization, like 
dissolving snows from the breath of morning, and the “ places 
that now know him, will soon know him no more forever.” 
Oh! how the waves of civilization have crowded them back 
from sea-girt shores to the rivers—from the rivers to the plains 
—from the plains to the mountains—from the mountains to 
the shadow land beyond the cycles of time. 

Poor wards of the nation, deceived, defrauded, cheated by 
the Government, its officers, and people, they have gone down 
beneath their wrongs, and like the buffalo will soon be extinct. 
The problem of dealing with these poor people, now but 
remnants of once powerful tribes, is a humane one, and the 
government cannot too promptly awake to its importance, and 
with a liberal hand, lighten the shadows and avert the sorrows 
that environ them. 

The relation of husband and wife among the Indians, is that 
of autocrat and servant. An Indian sueing for the hand of a 
comely squaw, has a poor chance of success, unless bravery has 
attended him in the chase, or in prowess of warfare ; and even 
then, he oft has to guage his desires by the number of horses 
he can give the father in exchange for his daughter, the 
horse being to the Indian the standard of relative values, the 
same as stocks and bonds in civilized life. 

As to faithfulness to their marriage vows, statistics give no 
data. The rules and laws of the tribe discriminate largely in 
favor of the male. The wife and daughter so to speak are 
owned by the husband and father. If the wife is overtaken 
in violation of one of the commandments without the consent 
of her husband (and such consent is often given and urged by 
the husband as a mark of favor), if she escape punishment by 
death, her face is often disfigured for life, and she is then 
banished from her husband’s tent forever. I have never seen 
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such disfigurement upon the faces of the males, but such 
absence should not be construed as freedom from similar indul- 
gence. 

Mormon doctrines, to some extent, find favor among the 
chiefs and high-toned bucks of the tribe, although I never 
heard that they claimed any special revelation from the spirit 
land enforcing it as a religious obligation. 

Some Indian tribes bury or dispose of their dead by elevat- 
ing their bodies, wrapped in robes or blankets, upon a scaffold- 
ing of poles, about six feet from the ground, above the reach 
of wolves and beasts of prey. These remain sacred and are 
never disturbed by Indian hands, even though the otherwise 
coveted tribal ornaments buried with them drop upon the 
ground. 

Each tribe has its head and lesser chiefs, who rule the policy 
of the tribe with more rigor than the governor and statutes do 
their constituencies in the States. 

I have spoken of the Indian in their nomadic state, and not 
in their enforced colonization upon reservations, where they 
are kept in subjection by the power of our government. The 
difference between the two conditions, is like that of the tiger 
in the jungles, and the tiger caged for exhibition in the men- 
agerie. 

In Cimatic Drvision, 
Montana compares with the belt of States east of the 
Mississippi River between the Ohio River and the Lakes, with 
a mean annual temperature at Benton, in the northerly part of 
the territory, of four degrees warmer than at Chicago. _ 

Observations made by government officials at Helena for a 
series of years, revealed an average of 294 fair days each year, 
just 100 more than the average at Boston, while Buffalo and 
Chicago had but 170 each. 

It is a mistaken idea, that the further north we go, the 
colder it grows, and the soil becomes correspondingly less pro- 
ductive. The whole of England, Wales, Scotland, Belgium, 
Holland, Prussia, and some of the most beautiful portions of 
France lie north of the northern boundary of Montana. 

Deer Lodge valley is in the same latitude as Venice, and Mon- 
tana’s northerly boundary should not be deemed so freezingly 
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near the Arctic Seas, when we remember that it is on the same 
latitude as Paris. Climatic lines established by instrumental 
tests through a series of years, show that the temperature of 
the Bitter Root valley in western Montana, on the 46 degree 
of latitude, is the same as that of Philadelphia on the 41st. 

The snow-fall, except on the mountains, is less than in New 
England, New York, and the belt of States north of the Ohio 
river above referred to. 

In Deer Lodge valley, west of the mountains, after twenty 
years of careful observation, the fact was revealed, that in only 
two years did the snow-fall exceed four inches in depth at any 
one time, and then it quickly melted. 

At Helena, which is about 1000 feet higher than some of 
the valleys, and of course somewhat colder, the average annual 
temperature for a number of years, was 444 degrees, while at 
Albany it was 48 at the same time. 

The report at the U. S. Signal Station at Virginia City, 
which has an altitude of 5713 feet above sea-level, shows that 
with but one exception, the lowest temperature recorded in 
six years, was 19 degrees below zero, while in the States 
named, the thermometer during the same period frequently 
sank below 30. 

The Missouri river, above the falls, invariably opens about one 
month earlier than at Omaha, about 500 miles farther south. 

The altitudes and snow falls in Montana are less than in 
Wyoming and Colorado from 500 to 1,000 miles directly 
south. 


Tue SEASONS 


are substantially divided into summer and winter; summer 
beginning in April and ending in November, when winter sets 
in and holds sway till April again. Some years, however, icy 
formations and frosty coverlids delay their coming till near 
January. 

During the early summer months the hill-sides and valleys 
are decked with beautiful flowers of great variety, and in color 
as delicate as the tints and shadings of the rainbow. I have 
never seen anything in the whole floral kingdom exceeding 
their beauty, though I think them less fragrant than those 
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which deck New England fields and beautify New England 


homes. 
THe Ar 


is dry, pure, invigorating and healthful. No fatal epidemic 
has ever visited Montana, and the cholera will never frighten 
her people from their mountain homes. 

The most common form of disease is a slow bilious fever, 
easily managed, and seldom fatal. Persons of consumptive 
tendencies, where disease has not already made fatal progress, 
experience relief and cure; every breath of the pure, invigor- 
ating air, perfumed with the aroma of pine and spruce, is a 
conscious inhalation of new life and strength. A haunch of 
venison, hoisted upon a pole in a mid-summer day, will dry 
and cure sweet without salt or smoke. 


Its PasturaGE. 


Cattle feed and fatten every month in the year upon native 
grass. Finer beef I never saw in eastern markets at Christ- 
mas and New Year’s than hangs in Montana markets every 
month in the year, fattened exclusively upon native grass. It 
is a well recognized fact, that Montana beef, in Chicago and St. 
Louis markets, brings from one to two cents a pound higher 
price than beef from any other state or territory, not excepting 
the blue grass region of Kentucky. 

Cattle-men understanding this fact, drive their herds from 
Texas and other southern localities into Montana, to fatten 
upon its pastures before taking them to market. 

For sweet, tender, juicy, and delicate flavored mutton, Mon- 
tana has no rival, and horses thrive equally well upon its native 
grass. Indian tribes counted their horses by thousands, not one 
of which ever saw a stack of hay or sheaf of grain. In the 
early days of my residence there, stage-horses made their daily - 
trips over different stage routes, as rapidly in point of time and 
distance, as used to be made in stage-going days between New 
York and Boston, without feeding hay or grain, or stabling 
the horses summer or winter. As soon as the coach arrived at 
a station the harnesses were stripped off, the horses turned loose 
to pick their living—another team hitched up to go to the next 
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station, and so the teams went back and forth on their daily 
trips, and they kept in good condition. 

With all of these fascinating realities, this semmabiinl country 
lay buried in distant seclusion, destitute of the throbbing arteries 
of ambition and enterprise, till her solitudes were broken by the 
hand of industry, following the discovery of gold at Bannock 
in July, 1862. Bannock is in the southwesterly corner of Mon- 
tana, almost upon the border line between Montana and Idaho, 

The next discovery of importance was in Alder Gulch at 
Virginia City, out of which it is estimated that over twelve 
million of dollars in placer gold was taken from the sluice boxes 
alone. These and other discoveries attracted public attention. 
People rushed there in great numbers, and Congress, at once 
provided for them a Territorial Government. 

Sidney Edgerton, Chief Justice of Idaho, formerly of Ohio, 
was its first governor. H. L. Hosmer, of Ohio, was appointed 
Chief Justice; Judge Williston of Pennsylvania, Associate 
Justice of Dakota, was transferred to Montana; Mr. Neeley, 
nephew and private secretary of Senator Grimes of Iowa, was 
Attorney General; and George M. Pinney of Wisconsin, United 
States Marshal. 

Appointees at once made preparation to leave for their 
distant and almost unknown fields of labor. Two routes were 
open to them for choice, both through a country filled with hos- 
tile Indians ; one over the old Mormon trail from Omaha to Salt 
Lake, a distance of about 1,100 miles, and then several hundred 
miles northward to their destination—the other up the Missouri 
river. 

They rendezvous at Omaha on the river, and there decide 
upon the overland route. They purchase their outfit, with three 
months provisions for the journey, join an emigrant train and 
start, arriving in Montana in October, 1864. 

They found a large population there, among it vile robbers, 
murderers, thieves, and gamblers, who had gone there for plun- 
der. Gold they would have at any cost, and human life was a 
small obstacle in their way of getting it. Crime was rampant 
with no laws or courts for its restraint. 

But among this rough, lawless element, were as brave, true 
men as ever faced danger or met duty. Out of dire necessity 
they organized themselves into a 
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VigILANCE CoMMITTEE 

for protection, and for a time it was a question which would be 
cleaned out first, the committee or the banditti. It was a trying 
crisis for the future of the Territory. Vile men and bad women, 
long emancipated from the restraints of home, and the refining 
influence of virtuous society, who had followed camp life on the 
Pacific slope as long as it was safe for them to remain there, 
had come to Montana in full force, and full of wicked plots and 
dark deeds. 

This committee, hardly knowing whom to invite in or exclude 
from its councils, with resolute purpose, with physical bravery 
and moral courage that would have crowned them martyrs at 
the stake in any age of the world, went forward with their work. 
Detective agencies were sent out, the net-work was woven, and 
at a given signal, the net was sprung, criminals were arrested 
and brought in from different points to a designated place, and 
there charged with crime, a trial was had, and five of them 
were hung at one time. This was the most important trial, and 
faithful day’s work ever done in the Territory. Other similar 
arrests, trials, convictions, and executions were had, sometimes 
one, two, and three executions at a time, till between the 21st 
day of December, 1863, and the 3rd day of February, 1864, a 
little over one month, at Virginia City and Bannock 24 of these 
outlaws, including the sheriff and two of his deputies, were 
hung hy the Vigilantes; and eight others, including two at- 
torneys who had defended the criminals at the trial, were ban- 
ished from the Territory. Execution was speedy, usually within 
an hour after conviction. After every execution, good people 
breathed freer ; that is, those who could breath at all, for it was 
found at the trials by proof, confession, and otherwise, that 
these vile miscreants had murdered in cold blood for plunder 
102 people in Montana. Other similar murders were com- 
mitted, but the red-handed assassins escaped detection. 

These trials were before a Vigilante jury, presided over with 
dignity and decorum, with a conscientious regard for the rights 
of the innocent, as well as stern justice for the guilty. If on 
trial, suspicion was strong but evidence weak, the accused was 
given so many hours to leave the Territory, and if he did not 
leave within the time limited, he never left at all. 
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No one once warned waited for a second call, and he asked 
for no days of grace to the time limited. The history of the - 
Vigilance Committee in Montana is so incorporated into its 
early history, that I feel justified in alluding to it, as one of 
the necessary forces used to eradicate a greater evil. It will be 
remembered, that at the time of this active work of the Vigi- 
lantes, there was not an organized court in the limits of the 
Territory, and not one east between the Rocky mountains and 
Yankton, in Dakota, 1,000 miles distant. 

On the 14th of March, 1865, just one month to a day before 
the assassination of President Lincoln, I received from him my 
commission as one of the three United States Judges for Mon- 
tana. Accepting the appointment, I began preparation for 
starting. I could gain but little information, by correspondence 
or inquiry, as to the condition of affairs in the Territory, where 
I should be located when there, or the best way to go. Decid- 
ing upon the river route, I shipped my library to St. Louis, 
taking a steamer there May 15th, 1865. It took us over forty 
days to reach Benton, and fifty-three to reach Helena. 

Passing Yankton, in the lower corner of Dakota, we entered 
a country filled with hostile Indians. Military forts along the 
river were besieged by the redskins, and their commanders 
tried to impress upon the captain of our boat the perils of the 
trip, and Col. Reeves, at Fort Rice, showed us a poisoned 
arrow taken from the body of one of his soidiers who had died 
that day in great agony from its effects. 

The pilot house of our boat was sheathed with boiler iron, 
and other precautions taken for safety in case of attack. There 
was no security in traveling through the Indian country at that 
date except in large, well-armed parties, and even then, cattle 
and mule trains were frequently stampeded by the bold dash 
and dreaded war-whoop of the Indians, who swept down like 
an evil spirit of the winds, to help themselves to the scalps of 
the drivers, and plunder from the trains. 

Many to this day remember how frequently the coaches on 
the over-land-route were attacked by the Indians, and how 
thrillingly graphic were the scenes described by those who 
escaped the peril. 
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On our way up the river we encountered vast herds of buf- 
falo, moving from southern to northern feeding grounds. The 
plains on either side of the river were literally covered with 
them as far as the eye could reach. They came to the river- 
bank, and plunged into the sweeping floods regardless of fear, 
and swam for the opposite shore like veterans in their native 
element. Such a sight will never again be witnessed by mor- 
tal eyes. The river was full of them; so full that we were 
obliged to stop the steamer to avoid being swamped by them. 
One stalwart fellow became entangled in the wheel of the 
steamer, and in his efforts for release ripped out some of the 
buckets of the wheel, necessitating repairs. We lassoed some 
of the fat heifers and calves and killed them on the boat for 
fresh meat. The country was full of buffalo, elk, deer, ante- 
lope, and other game, and many was the lucky shot that 
supplied our larder with game on our way up. 

Reaching Benton, we took a mule train for Helena, or Last 
Chance Gulch, as it was then called (a name given it because it 
was discovered late in the preceding fall), arriving there Sun- 
day, July 8th, 1865. 

This was a lively town. Five thousand people were there. 
Streets were blockaded with men and merchandise; ox trains, 
mule trains, and pack trains surrounded the town, waiting a 
chance to unload. The sawand hammer were busy in the put- 
ting up of storehouses, cabins, and in constructing sluice 
boxes for the washing out of gold, which was found in nearly 
every rod of its valley soil. 

Auctioneers were crying their wares, trade was lively, 
saloons crowded, hurdygurdy dance-houses in full blast; wild 
mustang horses, never before bridled or saddled, with Mexican 
riders upon their backs, whereon man never sat before, were 
running and jumping and kicking and bucking to unhorse 
their riders, much to the amusement of the jeering crowd, and 
presenting a scene as exciting as a Spanish bull fight. 

There was also suspended to the limb of a tree a man hung 
by the Vigilance Committee the night before, which was the 
eighth specimen of similar fruit encased in leather boots that 
tree had borne in so many months. 
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Saturday nights and Sunday mornings miners would come 
into town with their week’s wages, and they would drink, 
dance, and gamble, and gamble, dance, and drink till their 
money was gone, and then go back to camp after the excite. 
ment of the day was over, completely “strapped,” to work 
another week, and then renew the folly at its close. Is it any 
wonder, then, that such indulgence, under such influences, 
should blossom into crime ¢ 

The disbanding of Price’s army in Missouri brought to the 
territory a rough, restless element from that source, and 
although courts had been organized ready for business in two 
districts, the Vigilantes continued their work. Now and then 
a man would be found hanging by the neck at a good place for 
observation, with a label upon upon his back, “ Road Agent,” 
and that was all the explanation ever given. “ Road Agent” 
was a mountain phrase to designate a highway robber or per- 
petrator of kindred crimes. 

At a conference with the other judges, I spoke of this mode 
of life-taking, and insisted that such cases should be noticed 
by the courts. One of the judges, who understood the neces- 
sity of sure, speedy work with criminals, said for the present 
he was content to let the Vigilantes go on; they could attend 
to this branch of jurisprudence cheaper, quicker, and better 
than it could be done in the courts—besides we had no secure 
jails in which to confine criminals. 

The other judge coincided with him, and said: “If you 
attempt to try one of these ‘Road Agents’ in the courts, his 
comrades will get him clear, or if he should be convicted, the 
lives of the witnesses who testify against him, and of the 
judge who sentences him, will not be worth the shoes they 
wear.” 

My court opened the first week in August, 1865. In my 
charge to the grand jury, I took occasion to say that the temple 
of justice was that day opened for the first time in that district 
for the trial of civil and criminal causes, and that, however 
satisfactory an excuse there might hitherto have been for secret 
trials, and midnight executions by impulsive, irresponsible 
persons, no such necessity existed any longer; and that all 
such proceedings must now be left to the courts. 
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My next term opened in December, 1865. A murder had 
just been committed. Through the vigilance of the court- 
officers the murderer was arrested and held for trial in the court. 
A rescue and summary punishment of the prisoner was threat- 
ened. ‘The officers of the court (the jail not being very secure) 
guarded the prisoner to prevent escape or rescue. At night 
the prisoner was taken from the jail to the court room, where 
it was warm and comfortable for the officers on duty; one leg 
of the prisoner was shackled and secured to a staple in the 
floor. The officers, well armed, remained on duty through the 
night in the room, while a trusty sentinel patrolled outside to 
prevent surprise. This was more agreeable to the prisoner who 
was afraid of rescue and summary punishment, than pleasant to 
his keepers. No braver officers ever lived than the marshal and 
his deputies, Neil Howie, John Featherstone, and J. X. Biedler, 
and it gives me personal pleasure to accord to them the merit 
of having contributed largely to the establishment of order and 
good government over the discordant elements in the territory. 

The grand jury was in attendance, and I charged them upon 
the work before them, and upon such other matters as might 
be the subject of inquiry if occasion should arise during the 
term. They found a true bill against the prisoner and I ex- 
cused their further attendance upon the court for a week, at 
which time they were again to appear in court without further 
summons or notice. The prisoner was put upon trial for the 
offence charged in the indictment. The officers guarded him 
day and night. The court room was packed during the whole 
trial, the Vigilantes were said to be largely represented. 
The verdict of the Jury was murder in the second degree, 
which was satisfactory to the court, and the community; no 
appeal was taken. Sentence was passed, and in less than thirty 
days from the commission of the homicide, the prisoner was 
serving out the penalty in the territorial prison at Virginia City. 

Thomas F. Meagher, Secretary and acting Governor of the 
Territory at the time, while under the influence of an unfortu- 
nate habit, pardoned and set the prisoner at liberty! On being 
released from prison, the man went back to Helena, swearing 
revenge upon the witnesses who had testified against him. 
Arriving at Helena about 9 o’clock in the evening, he was im- 
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mediately surrounded by the Vigilantes and was hanged at 10 
o’clock, with the pardon in his pocket. 

This was the 9th specimen of kindred fruit that famous 
hang-man’s tree at Helena had borne in one year. They all 
went up with their boots on; and as death found them, so the 
grave covered them. 

This trial in the courts for murder was the first ever held in 
the territory, and it marked’ a new era in its jurisprudence, 
No further threats of rescue were heard during all the after 
years of my judicial administration there. After I left Mon- 
tana, I learned that four other persons were hung upon that fa- 
mous tree by the Vigilantes, thirteen in all, when a clergyman, 
ostensibly to reform the morals of the community, cut the tree 
down, and when it was safely housed, peddled it out, for canes, 
and that tree became as famous for the number of canes it pro- 
duced, as it had been, for the number of persons that had cast 
their last look up among its branches, before testing the 
strength of its fibers at the end of a rope. 

From 24 to 36 hours of good hanging was generally consid- 
ered long enough to warrant a certificate that life was extinct, 
and the body ready for burial. 


Tue Montana Bar 


was composed in the main of well educated, good lawyers, and 
accomplished gentlemen, some of whom had held judicial posi- 
tions in the States before going there. They were loyal to 
their profession, to the courts and the commonwealth, and 
their influence did much to bring order out of chaos, and estab- 
lish good government for the people. 

The machinery of civil government had now come into 
good working order. Green Clay Smith had arrived as 
Governor ; Secretary Meagher in a fit of delirium had fallen 
into the Missouri river, and its murky floods swept his body 
out of sight forever. The three co-ordinate branches of civil 
government were in harmony for the future glory of the Terri- 


tory. Emigration of families of the better class came there for . 


future homes. Fond wives and devoted mothers had said in 
the language of Ruth: “ Whither thou goest I will go, where 
thou lodgest I will lodge, thy people shall be my people, and 
thy God my God.” 
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The presence of virtuous women inspired rough miners with 
respect, and their gentle admonitions to the wayward prodigal 
were like merciful visitations to the doomed. Missionary work 
was commenced, churches were built and schools opened. Ten 
thousand people gathered into Helena, and good society blessed 
the land. All the throbbing impulses of a prosperous com- 
monwealth beat in harmony for its future glory. Agriculture, 
commerce, arts, and sciences began to flourish. Harvests 
bountiful and rich gladdened the valleys; flocks and herds 
multiplied, and gold and silver rewarded industry at the mines. 

I cannot give the exact amount of gold and silver taken from 
Montana since its organization to the present. From 1864 to 
December 31, 1878, there was collected for the United States 
Revenue department $732,394.68. 

The report of the Director of the Mint at Philadelphia to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, giving an account of all the gold 
and silver deposited at the mints and assay offices of the United 
States for coinage, from all the gold and silver-producing 
States and Territories, twenty-eight in number, since the organ- 
ization of each to the close of the fiscal year, June 30, 1885, 
credits Montana with $67,792,617.27, for coinage alone. 

A tabulated report, compiled by the Commissioner of States 
and Territories to the Secretary of the Treasury, year 1884, 
page 286, gives the amount of the placer-gold of Montana taken 
from 1864 to 1884 at $150,000,000. 

The printed annual statements of Wells, Fargo Express 
Company, dated January Ist, 1885, for the year 1884, gives an 
account of the gold and silver shipped by them from Montana 
in the year 1884, at $11,862,000. Their like statement for 
the year 1885 credits Montana with $14,224,572; year 1886 
$20,840,000; 1887 $25,483,275. 

To these amounts should be added what goes out of the 
territory in other ways and channels besides those of Wells, 
Fargo Express Company. Governor Hauser of Montana, Presi- 
dent of the National Bank at Helena, and largely interested in 
mining, estimated before a Congressional committee, the out- 
put of the mines there in 1886, at $30,000,000, of which 
$10,000,000 went directly to Europe. 
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From these separate data ard sources of information, may be 
gathered an idea of the marvelous mineral wealth in Montana, 
From the best estimate I can form after careful examination, 
I place the product of gold and silver taken from Montana 
between 1864 and January 1, 1889, at from $300,000,000 to 
$325,000,000. Rich in gold and silver, it is also rich in 
copper, lead, iron, and coal. 

With the opening of railroads, the introduction of improved 
machinery crushing the gold and silver ores, the facilities for 
mining and saving the products, we may expect a large in- 
crease from the mines there in the years to come. 

Pure gold is worth $19.20 per ounce, or $230.40 per pound. 
Coin gold is worth $18.00 per ounce, or $216.00 a pound, the 
difference being in short weight, and alloy used to harden the 
coin. 

During my early residence there, gold dust was the ciren-’ 
lating medium, and contracts were made and purchases settled 
for in this commodity. Each place of business had its little 
scales where balances were adjusted. In the saloons where 
whiskey was sold at 30 cents a drink, the beam of the scales 
went down with the weight of gold as rapidly as the whiskey 
went down the throats of the drinkers. It was easy to tell 
which had the advantage in this exchange. Sometimes a 
looker-on, seeing the size of the drinks, would conclude that 
the drinker thought himself a long way ahead in the exchange, 
and the oftener he drank the more sure he became that such 


was the fact. 


Montana Is INVITING. 


The power and dread of the Indian is gone. Cattle, horses, 
and sheep roam in fatness and contentment upon the hills and 
in the valleys. Christian homes dot the landscape, golden 
harvests gladden the fields, old routes of travel are improved 
and safe. The Union Pacific Railroad with its branches reach 
up into the Territory for its commerce, with palace cars for 
comfortable travel. The Northern Pacific Railroad is com- 
pleted, running through Helena, the capital of the Territory, 
and on to the Pacific Ocean. So that now we can take the 
cars in New England, and with but few changes ride to the 
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old fields and silver mines of Montana with ease and comfort, 
visiting the Yellowstone Park, nature’s wonderland, unequaled 
in marvelous natural wonders on the globe. Churches are 
well filled on the Sabbath, schools are provided with accom- 
plished teachers, society is good and life as secure there as in 
cities in the States. 

The population of Montana is estimated at 140,000, which 
with their natural increase, supplemented with the emigration 
pouring into the territory, are rapidly swelling its numbers ; 
and 


Tuts 1s Monrana, 


fair in proportions, vigorous in growth, athletic in develop- 
ment. What shall be her future? Standing as we do at the 
bright morning of her existence, it is proper not only to con- 
template the brightness of her rising, but to anticipate the 
glories that shall mingle in her noonday splendor. Her years 
to come shall be marked with a teeming population—a vigor- 
ous, full development of all the agencies that shall make her a 
happy, prosperous commonwealth, whose representative hands 
shall soon help guide the destinies of the republic in the 
councils of the nation ; and if the liberties of the people be- 
come engulfed beneath the surging waves of political strife, 
her mountain homes shall preserve their charter till the storm 
is passed, and then hand it down to a ransomed people whose 


God is the Lord. 
L. E. MUNSON. 
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Articte IIL.—THE MEDICAL PROFESSION, THE MED- 
ICAL SECTS, AND THE LAW.* 


Ladies and Gentlemen : 

I stanp here wondering, wondering that you have invited 
me to address you, and that I have had the audacity to accept 
your flattery. Had I known that so famous and really great 
an orator as Mr. Chauncey Depew was to follow me this after- 
noon my courage would have failed me; but perhaps it is fit- 
ting after all,—for I have noticed in the far-off Dakota High- 
lands, where the sun is most unrelenting in the intensity of his 
splendor, that the twilight which ushers in the master of the 
day is grayest, coldest, most colorless. 

Many, perhaps all of you, have knowledge of Sir Joseph 
Fayrer,—great, as he is, among the great doctors of Eng- 
land. Led by circumstances in his early manhood to India, 
the stripling soon became famous, not merely for his medical 
skill, but for the imperturbability, the successful intelligence, 
with which he faced in the jungle the Bengal tiger, or in 
the trenches or street mélée the merciless rage of the re- 
bellious Sepoy. Thus it came to pass that when the Prince 
of Wales was about to visit India and some one was wanted 
who had the moral courage to give positive direction to his 
wanderings, and physical courage to thrust himself, if need 
be, between the Prince and the Mohammedan fanatic, striv- 
ing to reach paradise through assassination,—that the future 
Sir Joseph was selected. At once in the eyes of the English 
nation his greatness became colossal ;—had he not sat in the 
very presence, aye, for a season had he not ruled the coming 
king? Some years since I chanced to meet at a reception a 
dignitary of the church of England, who, speaking to me of 
Sir Joseph Fayrer and his rise to power, said with truly British 

* The Annual Address in Medicine at Yale University, delivered in 


Battell Chapel, June 25, 1889, by H. C. Woop, M.D., LL.D. (Yale), Pro- 
fessor in the University of Pennsylvania. 
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emphasis: “Indeed he had wonderful luck ; you know he was 
nothing but a medical man.” And so I come before you to-day, 
nothing but “a medical man,” having neither wit, nor words, 
nor worth, action nor utterance, nor the power of speech to stir 
men’s blood. If mayhap in any way I can interest or instruct 
you, it must be by selecting some topic in which we have a 
common interest, but concerning which I have special knowl- 
edge. I have, therefore, ventured to call your attention to the 
condition of the medical profession in the United States, and the 
pressing need there is for legislation concerning it. It is hardly 
necessary for me to waste the moments in enforcing the truism 
that medical science is now capable of accomplishing good by 
the relief of pain, by the shortening of the time of disability, 
and occasionally by the actual saving of life. I may, however, 
be pardoned mentioning one fact demonstrated by the last 
census. The country woman, by her superior physical strength 
and her isolation, is better prepared for maternity than is her 
sister in the city; and yet the census shows that the mortality 
of child-bearing in the country is 10 per cent. greater than in 
the city, a result whose explanation seems to be found in the 
fact that medical aid is reached more slowly in the country than 
in the city, and that there is a larger proportion of improperly 
educated physicians in the country than in the town. 

The American medical profession has in it a multitude of 
rightly educated physicians, but it comprises also an enormous 
number who are but partially educated in their profession. Of 
all places in the universe,—in America there are doctors and 
doctors. 

The American medical profession cannot be in any degree 
held responsible for its condition, not merely because it has no 
power over its own members after they have entered, but 
especially because it has no control over the gates through 
which men flock into it. In some States, the law allows any one 
to set up as a doctor who wishes ; whilst where there is any law 
regulating the mode of entrance into the profession,—such law 
usually puts the power of granting the right to practice into the 
hands of the medical college. To be sure the medical college 
is nominally required to examine the candidates and to shut 
out the unfit. Almost any small group of physicians can, 
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however, constitute themselves a medical school, and conduct 
their examinations so privately that no outsiders can know 
whether these trials be substance orshadow. The national vice, 
the imperative desire to get on in the immediate present, fills 
the land with persons who wish to get the right to practice 
medicine at the lowest outlay in money, time, and labor. For 
these candidates, the schools bid one against the other; and so 
the standard falls lower and lower; medical education becomes 
a farce, and the doors of entrance to practice stand wide open 
to any one who can raise a few hundred dollars. 

It is but a few years since, in the University of Michigan, a 
State institution supported by taxation, not subject, therefore, 
to the pressure of a struggling poverty,—only two years of 
study were required for graduation in medicine ; though he 
who wished to become an apothecary was forced to apply him- 
self for three full years; this time the servant was above his 
lord, the lesser more than the greater. 

At the recent examination for the Army Board, of thirty 
doctors who had been picked out from among the best grad- 
uates and had been especially prepared for the army examina- 
tion,—only two reached the required standard. I believe 
myself that not 20 per cent. of the graduates of medicine in 
America could pass the State examination required in Germany 
for license to practice. Humiliating though it be, yet it is 
true that an American Medical Diploma has in itself no mean- 
ing, and that it will never be a true certificate of technical 
knowledge and education until it is supplemented by the law. 

I shall not weary you at this time with any detailed discus- 
sion of the laws which would be suitable for the circumstances 
in which we find ourselves in this republic, but shall try simply 
to throw some light upon the chief difficulty in the way of 
practical legislation.—namely the existence of the so called 
sects of medicine. The practical legislator sees the American 
medical profession apparently made up of warring sects, each 
claiming to hold the truth, each jealous of the other ; and he 
drops the whole subject, because it seems to him impossible to 
reconcile these differences, and to make a law which shall be at 
once satisfactory and just; or, as in Pennsylvania, by grasping 
at the shadow of justice he misses the substance; and he 
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places or attempts to place the interests of six thousand regular 
physicians under the control of seven hundred so-called irreg- 
ular doctors. He gives or attempts to give legal acknowledg- 
ment to the existence of so-called schools of medicine ; whereas 
the law ought never to recognize the existence of medical 
sects, because they are accidents of the day and cannot be per- 
manent. Error or half truths may for a time be mistaken for 
realities, but must be only for a time. Indeed, at present, 
practitioners of medicine are divided simply into two great 
camps or bodies. On the one side are those physicians who are 
generally known as regulars, allopaths, or old-school doctors 5 
on the other side are the various sects of medicine, homceo- 
paths, eclectics, with a miscellaneous rabble beneath them of 
Christian scientists, faith cure, and oxygen quacks, electrical 
specialists, and so on, and so on. The regular profession of 
medicine is not a sect, it does not confess allegiance to any one 
dominant principle ; it refuses to believe in any single definite 
therapeutic dogma ; it strives simply in every possible way by 
the aid of science and experience to help the sick. The sects 
of medicine, however, are guided or claim to be guided by 
certain fixed principles which they worship as therapeutic laws. 
They are of necessity dogmatic and exclusive; they deserve 
and are proud to be known by titles which savor in themselves 
of exclusivism. Narrow and dogmatic in adherence to alleged 
principles, they must perish or become absolutely dominant 
according as these principles shall prove to be false or true. 

The code of ethics, published by the American Medical 
Association is to the regular physician what the creed is to the 
churchman ;—the only binding clause. which it contains re- 
stricting the freedom of belief or practice says,—“ But no one 
can be considered a regular practitioner, or a fit associate in 
consultation, whose practice is based upon exclusive dogma, the 
rejection of the accumulated experience of the profession, and 
of the aids actually furnished by anatomy, physiology, pathol- 
ogy, and organic chemistry.” 

The regular profession rejects homeopathy, eclecticism, 
allopathy, and all other “pathies,” because they are narrow, and 
leaves absolutely to the judgment of the individual practitioner 
the method in which he shall treat the individual case of dis- 
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ease before him,—claiming only that the practitioner shall not 
bind himself within the narrow hoops of an exclusive dogma, 

Of the various sects of medicine, the only one which by its 
numbers and influence challenges our attention is the home- 
opathic. The essential doctrines of Hahnemannism were 
originally three. The first of these taught that chronic disease 
is the result of a general poisoning of the system by a humor, 
which, when it finds its way to the surface causes the itch. 
Microscopic investigation, and the consequent discovery of the 
itch insect, long since gave to this theory its quietus. 

The second doctrine of homeopathy, which still survives to 
some extent, inculcates, not merely that certain substances are 
indefinitely active in exceedingly small doses; but that a sub- 
stance like chaik which is in large doses inert, becomes, under 
the influence of trituration and dilution possessed of intensely 
active properties, as though there were liberated from it a 
spirit of healing which had been imprisoned in its material 
grossness. More than this Hahnemann taught that it was pos- 
sible by the mere violence of the trituration to potentise almost 
to infinity. In his Lesser Writings he says,—“ If we wish, for 
example, to attenuate a drop of the juice of Sundew to the 
thirtieth degree, but shake each of the bottles with twenty or 
more succussions from a powerful arm, in the hand of which 
the bottle is held, in that case this medicine which I have dis- 
covered, the specific remedy for the frightful epidemic, whoop- 
ing cough of children, will have become so powerful in the 
fifteenth attenuation (spiritualized), that a drop of it given in 
a teaspoonful of water would endanger the life of such child; 
whereas, if each dilution bottle were shaken but twice (with 
two strokes of the arm), and prepared in this manner up to the 
thirtieth attenuation, a sugar globule, the size of a poppy seed, 
moistened with the last attenuation, cures this terrible disease 
(whooping cough) with this single dose, without endangering 
the health of the child in the slightest degree.” In other 
words Hahnemann taught that the activity of a medicine de- 
pended upon the number of times it had been shaken, and 
that medical inertness by excessive shaking may become con- 
verted into almightiness. Remembering the numbers of the 
followers of Hahnemann, surely the bitterness of Carlyle— 
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when he says “ Where ten men are gathered together there 
are nine fools,”—seems justified. 

It is the third doctrine of Hahnemann which has been and 
still is the rallying point of his followers, and which is claimed 
to be the fundamental truth of his teachings ;—it is the so-called 
law of similia similibus curantur ; in accordance with which 
a symptom produced by a disease is to be cured by asmall dose 
of a remedy, which, when given freely to a healthy man, will 
cause the same symptom. Strange is it not that this alleged 
law which has made immortal the name of Hahnemann was 
not originally framed by him, but is plainly stated in the works 
of that really great man,—Hippocrates? For 2300 years this 
generalization has survived; it must possess some peculiar 
vitality, some measure of truth and I myself believe that as a 
rule of practice it will at times lead to a good result. As illus- 
trating the subject let me suppose a case of vomiting. Ipeca- 
cuana when given in large doses will cause vomiting, but under 
certain circumstances when administered in minute quantity it 
will relieve vomiting. Witnessing such administration and 
such triumph, the bystander cries,—“ Great is simalia similr- 
bus curantur, and Hahnemann is its prophet.” But a second 
case of vomiting appears which is increased by ipecacuana and 
is relieved by opium, which does not vomit when given to the 
normal man in large doses, but makes him insusceptible to the 
action of emetics. Now the upholder of the doctrine of 
dissimilia dissimilibus curantur, cries,—* Behold I have the 
truth,—the remedy which produces the opposite to the symp- 
tom is the remedy to relieve the symptom. 

It is plain that neither in homeopathy or allopathy, in the 
doctrine of similars or in the doctrine of dissimilars, is there the 
whole truth. A law of nature has no exception, and if excep- 
tions be found to an alleged law, it is plain that the law is only 
an allegation and not a reality. If we were to find that at 
times weight disappears, that objects, not under the influence 
of some opposing force or resistance, fail to fall to the earth,— 
—then we would know that the Newtonian generalization of 
the attraction of gravity was not a law of nature. Neither 
allopathic or homeopathic doctrines are laws,—they are mere 
expressions of coincidences, each of them base coin gilded 
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with just sufficient of truth to pass current with the ignorant 
and unwary. Symptoms are the mere surface play of disease, 
marking only with great uncertainty the currents, whirlpools, 
and rocks that lie hidden far underneath. Symptoms appar- 
ently the same may be the outcome of entirely different bodily 
conditions. 

Modern science as applied to the treatment of disease 
attempts not simply to deal with symptoms, but to interpret 
them so as to get beneath to the conditions which are their 
underlying causes. Take the cases of vomiting just spoken of; 
one man vomits because the stomach is in a condition of de- 
pression, and a stimulant like ipecacuana relieves the vomiting 
by removing the cause, i. e., the depression; another patient 
vomits from irritation of the stomach, and he is made worse 
by an irritant like ipecacuana, but is relieved by a substance 
like opium, which is soothing and numbing. 

Time presses. I cannot undertake to-day to expose with any 
fullness the fallacies of homceopathy ; merely would I give you 
a glimpse of their incompleteness, their falsity, their absurdity. 
When, however, we have demonstrated the lack of truth in 
these doctrines, we are invariably met by two arguments. The 
first of these is that which is expressed in the old proverb,— 
“Praise the bridge that carried you over.” Undoubtedly 
thousands of sick have recovered when the angel of ministra- 
tion has had its wings covered with honeopathic plumes. 
I have already stated, however, that sometimes the so-called 
law of similars is a successful theory for work. But far more 
potent than this is the fact that in most acute diseases the 
natural tendency is toward recovery, so that the most intelligent 
physician often finds himself at fault in attempting to decide 
upon impartial review of a case how much has been post hoc 
and how much has been proctor hoc; how far the recovery 
has been brought about through the action of the remedies 
which have been given, or whether perchance it may not have 
occurred in spite of these remedies. 

Some years since in the smoking cabin of a trans-Atlantic 
liner I was tormented by a homeopathic believer who wanted 
to know why this, and that, and the other case, was cured by 
homceopathy ;—when a little wizen-faced Frenchman, who could 
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scarcely be seen through the denseness of the nicotine fumes, 
said,—“ That reminds me of a story.” And then he proceeded 
to say that in his native village when the shoemaker fell ill of 
a fever, the village school master said to the shoemaker’s wife, 
—“Give your husband pork and cabbage to eat, and he will 
get well of the fever.” The pork and cabbage were taken in 
mass and the fever passed away. In the course of a few 
months the ring of the blacksmith’s sledge upon the anvil was 
quiet, and the sympathizing shoemaker soon found that the 
cause was a fever which had attacked the blacksmith. “ Pork 
and cabbage,” cried the shoemaker in the ears of the black- 
smith’s wife, “cures fever,—it cured me.” And so the pork 
and cabbage were given to the blacksmith, who in a few hours 
yielded up the ghost. The shoemaker lifted up his hands in 
astonishment when he beheld the emblems of mourning hang- 
ing over the door. Taking out his note book he read.—“ Yes, 
yes, here it is,—‘pork and cabbage cures fever’—right, but 
the blacksmith died.” Suddenly he cried, as the sunlight of 
assurance chased from his face the cloud of perplexity, “I 
have it now,—pork and cabbage cures shoemakers, but kills 
blacksmiths.” The pork and cabbage system of practice of 
medicine has been world-wide, and still is but too often tri- 
umphant. 

The second argument for the upholding of homceopathy is 
its alleged success. If this theory be false, why has it obtained 
power over the minds of so many men, and why do its fol- 
lowers multiply? It would be easy to answer such questions 
by calling attention to the wide domain of quackery, ignorance, 
and humbug in practical medicine; but other forms of irregu- 
lar practice, other asserted therapeutic laws, although for 
awhile they may have held powerful sway, have been but short 
lived; and I confess to feeling that the apparent permanency 
of homeopathy is the one forcible argument which has been 
advanced in its favor, and requires to be answered by the 
opponents of the system. 

The causes of the first success of homceopathy are not far 
to seek. The regular medical practice of the day by its 
violence not rarely aided in causing the fatal result. The 
homeopathic practitioner, administering medicines only in in- 
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finitesimal doses, left nature to itself, and claimed as his own 
triumph the superior result which was, in verity, simply the 
outcome of letting things alone. I have not time to illustrate 
this point in detail, or to quote from reports of cases showing 
how the sick room of the period often resembled a slaughter 
house. 

Let me, however, make one or two illustrations. In the year 
1792 the pulse of Europe stood still at the news that the Em- 
peror, Leopold II. of Austria, the peacemaker of the century, 
was dead. The account of his illness published shortly after- 
ward showed that he had suffered from a purulent pleurisy,— 
a disease always attended with feebleness and exhaustion,—and 
yet in the course of thirty-six hours he had been freely bled 
four times and had expired shortly after the last venesection. 
Hahnemann challenged the physicians to justify themselves, — 
and the verdict of to-day must be that he was right, and that 
Leopold’s death was hastened, if not absolutely produced, by 
the excessive loss of blood. 

Greatest of American physicians in the latter part of the last 
century, signer of the Declaration of Independence, foremost 
among patriots and wise men of his day, was Benjamin Rush; 
and he tells us that in the months of February and March, 
1781, he cured a Methodist minister of consumption by taking 
‘from him eight pints of blood in the course of six weeks; that 
another case he cured by removing five pints in two weeks; 
but that a Mr. Tracy, of Connecticut, being an obstinate case 
of consumption, was only relieved by being bled eighty-five 
times in six months. If I could give you the history of bleed- 
ing, cupping, blistering, purgation, and other depleting reme- 
dies, you would wonder, not that the patients treated by the 
infinitesimalism of homceopathy got well, but that enough of 
our forefathers survived the physicians of their day to give 
origin to the nation of the present. The doctor of to-day is 
scarcely more like the doctor of a hundred years ago than was 
our Darwinian forefather blushing with shame at the sight of 
his first tailless offspring, like a Caucasian dandy. In an ex- 
perience of many thousands cases of disease only three or four 
times have I seen blood-letting. 
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In its highest reach, modern medical science achieves far 
better results than can be obtained by simple nursing, or by the 
application of the rule of similars to practice. Why then has 
homeopathy not only rooted itself in the past, but why does it 
grow in the present? The answer to this is that the alleged 
prosperity of homeeopathy is not a reality, and that where the 
law requires physicians to be educated the homceopathic system 
withers. 

I have found it difficult to get reliable statistics in regard to 
the number of homeopathic practitioners in continental Europe, 
but the best that can be obtained are sufficient to prove con- 
elusively that both in Great Britain and the European continent 
the system is wasting to its death. Germany was the birth- 
place of Hahnemannism, but the Homeopathic Medical Direc- 
tory, published in London, shows that in Germany there are 
only 218 homeeopathic physicians. Recent official statistics 
prove that in Austria there are 7,183 medical men, of whom 
only 118 claim any connection with homeopathy, and of these 
only 44 practice the system exclusively ; there are none at all 
in the Italian districts, and but 19 in Vienna. The Homeo- 
pathic Directory already quoted shows that in 1875 there were 
in Great Britain and Ireland 269 homeopathic practitioners; 
in 1880 there were 275; in 1883, 260; and in 1889, 256 ;—an 
actual decrease in the face of the enormous increase, not only 
of the general population, but also of the numbers of the regu- 
lar profession. 

For the remainder of Europe the homeceopathic statistics are 
Belgium, 41; France, 97; Denmark, 7; Russia, 71; Italy, 55; 
Portugal, 2: Spain, 131; Switzerland, 26. Therefore, accord- 
ing to the latest statistics, taken from homeopathic sources, 
there are on the continent of Europe 1022 practitioners of 
homeeopathy,—this in a population of at least three hundred 
millions of people. Surely a system which has attained such 
small proportion as this, and which is distinctly decreasing in 
its proportionate numbers cannot be said to be on an ascending 
plane. It is very interesting to note that the largest propor- 
tion of homeeopathic practitioners according to the population 
on the continent of Europe, is to be found in Spain,—the one 
country where the general level of education is the lowest. 
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In the United States, Hahnemannism is probably holding its 
own; the reasons for the difference in the two countries are 
probably multiple. In America, individualism runs wildest 
riot; irregularities of all kinds in religion, philanthropy, and 
medicine flourish. More potent in promoting Hahnemannism 
in America, however, than the peculiarities of the people are 
the deficiencies of the regular profession, and the fact that the 
American homeopath rarely if ever confines himself to the 
practice of homeopathy. He professes theories, but in his 
daily life he lives not according to them. 

To sustain the statement that the American homeeopath does 
not practice homeopathy I might well appeal to the knowledge 
of practitioners of medicine who come more or less in contact 
with their work during their own daily avocation. But evi- 
dence which can be less readily questioned is to be obtained 
directly from homeopathic sources. 

In 1878, at the meeting of the New York Homeopathic 
Association the following resolution was adopted : 

“Resolved, That in common with other existing associations 
which have for their object investigations and other labors 
which may contribute to the promotion of medical science, we 
hereby declare that, although firmly believing the principle 
similia similibus curantur to constitute the best general guide 
in the selection of remedies, and fully intending to carry out 
this principle to the best of our ability, this belief does not 
debar us from recognizing and making use of the results of any 
experience ; and we shall exercise and defend the inviolable 
right of every educated physician to make use of any estab- 
lished principle in medical science, or any therapeutical fact 
founded on experiments and verified by experience, so far as in 
his individual judgment they shall tend to promote the welfare 
of those under his professional care.” 

It will be seen at once that the sentiments of the resolution 
which I have quoted are in concord with the American Medical 
Association, and any physician who will accept as his code of 
ethics this resolution can very well be a member of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, and of the regular profession. 

No doubt the question has arisen in some of your minds,— 
“What proof is there that the medical profession is not as mis- 
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taken in its practice to-day as it was during the last century ?” 
The answer to this question is,—We know that we have really 
gained power over disease because we have adopted the modern 
scientific method, and have subordinated to it empiricism and 
bed-side experience. 

It seems to me but right to acknowledge that the revolution 
in medicine rests largely upon the results obtained by homeo- 
pathic practice. Modern medicine became possible not through 
any truth contained in the theories of the German dreamer; 
but because of the accidents that attended the working out of 
these theories. Hahnemann deserves to rank among the 
world’s benefactors, not because his imagination made beauti- 
ful garments of truth, but because the web of falsehood which 
he wove proved to be the bridge over which the world’s 
thought traveled to find a great new truth, which proved to be 
the very corner stone of the new medical science. 

Hahnemann limited his followers to the use of doses so in- 
finitesimal that the patient was practically left to nature, and 
when it was seen that both in epidemic and sporadic diseases 
the results obtained by doing nothing were better than those 
obtained by doing much, then it was realized that most acute 
diseases are self-limited and tend to recovery; then were the 
consciences of men so quieted that they could with easy minds 
leave their patients alone. Then arose the so-called Vienna 
School of Therapeutics,—the school of nihilism or “ nothing- 
doing,” which led to the study of the natural history of disease 
when left undisturbed by drugs or other perturbating forces. 
The modern method consists in studying a disease, its causes, 
its progress, its results, the methods in which it works out 
either for life or for death; how it gets well,—how it kills. 
In this way the doctor of to-day gets a clear idea of what he 
wants to do, learns whence the calamity is coming and what is 
to be averted. He next proceeds by experiments upon the 
lower animals, and upon men, to study the instruments which 
he has at his command ; learns thoroughly what this drug does 
in the system, how it affects various functions, and how itself 
is acted upon. 

Having thus studied the disease and learned what he wants 
to do, and having studied the means which he has at command, 
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he applies his means to the needs by inductive reasoning, by 
common sense, by the same mental process by which applied 
science builds bridges, crosses oceans, and alters the face of 
nature everywhere. 

The modern doctor is a man of science, a dynamic engineer 
whose field is not force in the inorganic world, but force as it 
manifests itself in the mysterious realm of the living ;—he is a 
child of the nineteenth century. The homeceopath is a medi- 
weval survival, clinging to an empiricism which he dignifies as a 
law, but which at best is only an old and very faulty rule of 
thumb, of which Prof. Chas. Mohr, a far-famed homeeopathist, 
says: “No rational explanation of the modus operandi of a 
cure under the so-called law had yet been made.” It is a 
wonder that whilst the records of chemistry, physiology, natu- 
ral history, electricity, nay, of the whole range of the sciences 
are filled with the names of doctors well forward in the front 
rank of the famous, that after long searching, I have not 
been able to find one homeceopathic practitioner holding even a 
second rate place in science? When Hahnemann flourished 
the sciences upon which medicine is founded, chemistry, phys- 
iology, physics, pathology, etc., practically had no existence: 
and is it possible that out of such a night of ignorance should 
come a light so strong that, more potent than Chinese wall, it 
should for ail time blind men to progress and to growth ? 

No wonder that a homeopathic writer (United States Med- 
ical and Surgical Journal, January, 1867) after deploring that 
there are no works on the medical sciences written by homeo- 
paths, declares that homeopathy is a “humiliated beggar to 
allopathy,” and exclaims “produce—produce! Were it but 
the pitifullest infinitesimal fraction of a product, produce it, in 
God’s name !” 

To illustrate the method of modern medicine, take typhoid 
fever; much study-has taught us that this fever has a course 
which cannot be put aside; that in the majority of cases it 
tends toward recovery; but that it sometimes kills by the ex- 
haustion which it produces, by the diarrhcea which it causes, 
or the burning fever that accompanies it, or by various acci- 
dents. The doctor, knowing that he can no more cure typhoid 
fever than the captain of an ocean steamer can cure the coming 
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storm, tries, not to put aside the storm, but makes tight and 
trim the barque whose freight is life, and strives to guide it 
safely through the tempest. The moment he sees the health 
barometer falling he puts the patient in a state of absolute rest 
go as to save the last grain of strength, for he knows that the 
time may come when a hand’s breadth shall make the difference 
between being wrecked on the promontory or scraping by the 
eruel rocks into the safe harbor of convalescence ; by the care- 
ful selection of food and the use of local remedies he lessens 
the intestinal irritation and keeps the diarrhea in check ; by 
cold he takes out the extreme heat of fever; and so, every- 
where watching, he guides his patient safely through ; perhaps 
during the whole course of the disease giving very little medi- 
cine, but fearing not in a crisis to support most boldly and 
vigorously some failing vital function. Above all things 
modern therapeutics teaches that medicine is to be given only 
with a clearly defined, definite object, and that very rarely are 
violent procedures, and excessive perturbations, of service. 

Modern medical science, though it has a right to be proud of 
its achievements, is humble in the thought of its deficiencies ; 
its votaries, living ever in the presence of failure and death, 
feel most keenly the limitations of their power, and in no 
other branch of human knowledge is there such strenuous 
activity, such feverish out-reachings. In the year 1888 about 
fifteen thousand doctors wrote medical articles, some of which 
were short, but not a few of which were long; moreover, of 
the fifteen thousand authors many wrote several papers; not 
ten per cent. of these memoirs brought direct pecuniary reward 
to their authors. Does the world know of another mass of 
technical literature comparable to this ? 

In its philanthropic deeds, in its large desire to do good, in its 
intellectual power, in its greatness and its enthusiasm, the medi- 
cal profession is second to none. Self-interest too yokes itself 
with scientific and intellectual zeal to urge every member to 
make new discoveries, new applications, to try new processes, and 
in every way practically perfect himself. If any “ism” arise, 
if any new system of practice having aught of plausibility be 
brought forward, it is at once tested in a thousand sick-rooms. 
Jaborandi from the South American native ; pink root from the 
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North American Indian; cotton root from the Southern negro; 
kooso from the Abyssinian barbarian; convallaria from the 
Russian peasant ; cod liver oil from the fish wives of Holland; 
antipyrin from the German laboratories ; veratrum viride from 
American country practitioners ; hyoscine from the hospitals 
and vivesecting post of these United States ; from all quarters, 
from the earth and from the waters under the earth, have we 
garnered what we possess. In truth the fault of the medical 
profession of the present day is its too great credulity ; its too 
great readiness to try new things; its excessive willingness to 
follow any one who cries “ Eureka!” Whatsoever of good there 
has been in Eclecticism, in Hahnemannism, or in bare-faced 
quackery,—whatsoever of knowledge could be obtained from 
popular beliefs,—all these have we appropriated. The assertion 
that the regular profession is hampered by prejudice and big- 
otry from properly weighing and testing all methods, is an un- 
truth disproven by the whole history of modern medicine. Not 
a man among us but feels the personal conflict with disease, and 
snatches at any weapon wherewith to strike the foe. We com- 
pass heaven and earth that for one hour we may stay the steps 
of the ever on-coming conquering death. Hovel and palace, 
rich land and wilderness, rivers, oceans, continents we search, 
ignorance and knowledge we question with the anxious eager- 
ness of men whose all is at stake. 

Such then, ladies and gentlemen, is modern medicine on the 
one hand, theories and “ism” on the other ; modern medicine 
always absorbing, always progressing, always and everywhere 
following out any clue which may offer itself. So sure as 
knowledge must triumph over ignorance, and science over 
false beliefs,—so surely will medicine continue onward,—squeez- 
ing out of every “ism” whatever of good is in it, assimilating 
all that is helpful and climbing over failure and success alike to 
higher and better things. Under such circumstances, for the 
law to recognize medical theories or medical sects would be 
monstrous; they are things of to-day, to-morrow to be left far 
behind. Law is for all time. Rome enthroned upon the hills 
above the tawny Tiber, ruled the known earth by the physical 
power of her disciplined phalanxes and their short swords; but 
progress left these far behind, and to-day a Roman legion would 
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be driven from the earth by a mere company of soldiers. 
Though her physical power has long since decayed, Rome still 
rules the world, because in the greatness of her intellect she 
recognized that the principles of law are eternal and laid fast 
hold upon them. Among the nations she first filled herself with 
the fullness of the thought that law should be an expression of 
justice, and not a patchwork of expediency for the present. 

As plainly to be seen and as fixed as the two great mountain 
chains which give form and climate to the American continent, 
are the principles which should underlie medical legislation. 
These principles are: first, to control the entrance to the pro- 
fession, so that no man can begin to practice medicine until he 
is thoroughly acquainted with the fundamental sciences, anat- 
omy, chemistry, pathology, physiology, the natural history of 
disease, etc., which underlie the art of medicine; second, to 
allow the man whose education in these sciences has been com- 
plete, and who has in consequence received a license to practice 
medicine, to apply his knowledge to the treatment of disease 
according to his own best judgment, untrammeled by the 
law. 

Let the medical practitioner be homeopath, allopath, or no 
path at all—only see to it that he is an educated man. 

Ladies and gentlemen, have I wearied you? Has my 
subject seemed inappropriate? Let this be my apology :— 
nearly a quarter of a century since, a dying man, brutally 
murdered by the ignorance and recklessness of a regular 
practitioner of medicine, said to me, “ Doctor, here are my 
wife and six little children,—with me their livelihood goes 
out,—in God’s name can’t you save me?” Then and there I 
registered a mental vow never to rest in this matter until the 
reform was accomplished, or my voice was silent in the grave. 
May I mention one further illustration—one out of many ? 
I have seen a man who enjoyed a very large practice in a 
flourishing country district of Pennsylvania, who had the 
esteem, not only of the leading citizens of his county, but also 
of his brother practitioners, and who was strongly endorsed by 
the president of his county medical society, and yet who could 
not on examination tell on which side of the body the liver 
lies, or where the diaphragm is, or what it is used for. The 
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country bumpkin learns from the pigs he kills in the autumn 
more anatomy than this man knew. 

These things may seem trifling to some of you, but I tell 
you they are death—death lurking often where least expected. 
Yesterday the valley of the Conemaugh resounded with the 
roar of furnace, the clang of iron on iron, and was filled with 
the prattle of women and children in the homes of twenty 
thousand busy workers. A moment of terror, a roar of water, 
a wild wail, fire and flood, and the valley grew still as the 
valley of death. Then America, stirred to its center, poured 
out its millions of money with a generosity the history of the 
world does not parallel. But what of the 8,000 corpses cold 
and stiff in their mud graves? Dead, because the government 
had not done its duty—dead, because the government which 
should have protected its citizens allowed a few rich men with 
a dam of hay and boughs and earth to hold up 700 millions of 
tons of water 300 feet above the doomed city—a governmental 
crime just as peculiarly American as was the sympathetic 
popular outburst which followed the catastrophe. In the 
presence of the dead of Conemaugh the nation bows in sorrow; 
but before God I tell you that it is my belief, founded on the 
largest experience, that if the dead, who in the last fifty years 
have been sacrificed in these United States upon the altar of 
professional ignorance could this day rise before us, the thous- 
ands of Conemaugh would be lost in the multitude ; silently, 
heralded by no roar of flood, mourned by no outburst of 
national remorse or sorrow, one by one they have passed over ; 
a never-ending holocaust to governmental imbecility. 

Is it not possible to awaken the people of the United States 
to the fact that the medical profession holds the lives of men, 
women, and children in the hollow of its hands; and as is 
done in every other civilized country, so also in this should 
the law require that the man at least should be technically 
educated before such power is committed to his keeping ? 
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Articte IV.—THE GENTLEMAN IN POLITICS. 


MusrarHa Rvs-a-Dus-Ker1 Kyan—as many of our readers 
will doubtless remember—was one of those imaginary charac- 
ters who figure so charmingly in “ Salmagundi ;” and whose 
humorous criticisms on all the current topics of the day— 
political and social—in the first decade of the present century, 
delighted our grand-fathers and grand-mothers over their tea- 
tables, and made the “whim-whams of Launcelot Langstaff, 
Esq.,” immortal in our American literature. 

This redoubtable personage, whose formidable name we 
have here given in full, was the creation, we believe, of the 
wit of James K. Paulding. He is represented to have been 
the commander of a ketch belonging to ‘“ His Highness, the 
Bashaw of Tripoli,” which had been captured by an American 
frigate in an action off Tripoli, and brought as a prize to this 
country. On its arrival in New York, Mustapha Rub-a-Dub 
Keli Khan, the officer in chief command, was at once taken up 
by the leaders of society, and under their guidance he had an 
opportunity of studying all our American institutions and cus- 
toms to the very best advantage. The results of his observa- 
tions he communicated freely by letter to one of his friends at 
home, Asem Hacchem, “ principal slave-driver to the Court of 
Tripoli ;’ and these letters in some mysterious manner found 
their way regularly to the pages of “Salmagundi.” They 
abound with naive remarks and whimsical criticisms, very few 
of which have yet lost their point. Many of the most expres- 
sive terms and phrases, also, which are in common use at the 
present day among us, owe their origin to the inventive inge- 
nuity displayed in his correspondence by this same Tripolitan 
officer who is supposed to have walked the streets of New 
York three-quarters of a century ago. 

As a specimen of the kind of humor with which his letters 
abound, we will give very briefly—for the benefit of those who 
unfortunately are not familiar with ‘“ Salmagundi”—some idea 
of the comments which this devout Mohammedan makes upon 
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the American method of offering religious worship. He wit- 
nessed himself what he attempted to describe. He says that, 
on arriving in Boston, his attention was attracted by a very 
conspicuous building which stood on the summit of a high hill, 
Supposing it to be a religious temple, and desiring to learn 
what was the nature of the rites celebrated in it, he ascended 
the long flight of steps which led to the principal entrance, 
On entering, he found himself in a large rotunda, in which 
stood a marble statue of the chief divinity of the American 
people—who is known by the name of “ Washington.” 
Around this statue, ran a light railing of wood, which served 
to keep the worshippers at a respectful distance. But lan- 
guage entirely failed him when he undertook to describe his 
surprise at what he beheld! He writes to his friend that ac- 
cording to the ceremonial as he saw it, the believer advances to 
the railing—in his ordinary dress apparently—leans with his 
elbows upon it, and, while he gazes fixedly upon the statue, 
proceeds to discharge, again and again, tobacco juice from his 
mouth on the marble pavement before this representative of 
divinity. Having done this the required number of times with 
the utmost gravity, he retires with a look of contentment 
and self-satisfaction. That this description of the Tripolitan 
Captain is literally true, the present writer is able to testify. 
Some years ago, when a college student, he visited in vacation 
the Athens of America for the first time with a classmate— 
now a Doctor of Divinity in the city of New York—and the 
place of all others which those two youths at once sought out 
was the religious temple immortalized by Mustapha Rub-a-Dub 
Keli Khan. There they beheld all the rites of worship as they 
are described in “ Salmagundi.” Possibly, in the lapse of years, 
in the process of evolution, the rites may have been somewhat 
varied. At the present day, the tobacco, instead of being 
masticated, may now perhaps be burned in the mouths of the 
worshippers, and the smoke may be then blown like incense 
through their nostrils ; or, perhaps this is done interchangeably 
with the traditional spitting. 

Another of the national peculiarities which excited the 
wonder of Mustapha Rub-a-Dub Keli Khan was the extraor- 
dinary license which was allowed to the editors of news- 
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papers. In his letter io his friend Asem Hacchem, he explains 
to him that while the American people are a very martial 
people, they are also at the same time even more distinguished 
for their devotion to commerce and agriculture. As it was 
therefore impossible for the great body of industrious citizens 
to be “incessant brawlers,” they have accordingly delegated 
the whole work of public and private vituperation to a distinct 
class of men, denominated “editors or slang-whangers,” whose 
business it is “in every town, village, and district, to carry en 
perpetual warfare.” He exclaims, “Oh! my friend, could you 
but witness the enormities sometimes committed by these tre- 
mendous slang-whangers, your very turban would rise in horror 
and astonishment.” The enormity, however, which especially 
excites his wonder is that these slang-whangers are permitted 
to “invade even the kitchens of their opponents,” that they 
may there pick up scraps of information with which they may 
blast their reputation. 

We have been reminded again and again, during the past 
three or four months, of this unsophisticated yet dignified 
personage—who once charmed the readers of “ Salmagundi ”— 
and of the “horror” with which he spoke of the “slang- 
whangers ” of his day, as we have seen in certain newspapers 
a constantly recurring succession of paragraphs in which the 
personal doings of the present chief magistrate of the Ameri- 
can people, and of the members of his Cabinet, have been 
made the theme of ridicule. We confess that they have 
awakened our curiosity to know how that Mohammedan gentle- 
man—if he were still alive—would have expressed his opinion 
with regard to them in his letters to Asem Hacchem. Perhaps 
he might have suggested to his friend that it really ought not 
to be a matter of astonishment that a people who could spit 
tobacco juice at their chief divinity, as an act of religious 
worship, should also allow writers in their newspapers to dis- 
charge the venom of their speech at their chief magistrate, for 
the amusement of the rabble. Possibly he would also have 
recalled to the recollection of his friend the fact that the 
African savage who will risk his life for the fetich whom he 
holds to be his god, will yet scold him, beat him, and subject 
him to every indignity. Without doubt a native of Tripoli 
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would at once understand how this principle of human nature 
must have its influence on the American people, and would 
accept it as a satisfactory explanation of the reason that they 
allow their President to be treated with similar indignities, 
He would understand this, perhaps, the more readily, as his 
correspondent would probably proceed to inform him that 
while such abuse was permitted to American citizens, yet if 
the subject of a “foreign despot,” in any one of the “ effete 
monarchies of Europe,” should dare to whisper a hundredth 
part of what is said so frequently and openly in these news- 
papers, the wrath of every “mickie” in the land would be at 
once kindled, and a demand would be made for an immediate 
apology. Yet, at the same time, men of education and posi- 
tion will allow language to be employed publicly with regard 
to the President, which certainly they would never themselves 
use in private, when speaking of any other gentleman. 

Now no one objects to intelligent criticism of the public 
acts of the President of the United States. It is fair that each 
one of these should be scrutinized, and freely commented 
upon ; but to make his private conduct or private conversation 
the subject of ridicule is a very different thing. The President 
of the United States is presumably a gentleman. These news- 
paper writers have not, we believe, questioned that. But even 
if he were not, would it not be better policy to treat him as if 
he were, if for no higher reason than to remind him of the 
way in which he should deport himself in his high office. 

We have seen it stated that this kind of abuse, on which we 
comment, has characterized only a certain class of newspapers. 
However this may be, during the present week—July 4th and 
5th—we have seen in one of the ablest of the journals pub- 
lished in the City of New York, an account of a private visit 
which the President was making to a friend—which did not 
involve in the slightest way any question of public policy—in 
which he is treated, by the “funny man” of the paper, with a 
mock civility which is no better than buffoonery! Nearly 
every gentleman, also, with whom he came in eontact during 
his journey, is treated in the same manner. Now, such abuse 
of the chief magistrate of the nation is demoralizing in its 
tendency ; and we are confident that no inconsiderable part of 
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the American people regard it as an offence to decency. How 
far is this abuse to go? Are we to have the. Justices of the 
Supreme Court at Washington held up as public laughing 
stocks? There was a time in the history of our country—not 
very long ago—when the words of a venerable and honored 
statesman electrified the whole country, and met with a hearty 
response from every loyal citizen: “If any man attempts to 
haul down the flag, shoot him on the spot.” The President of 
the United States represents to every one of us, and to the 
world, exactly the same interests that are represented by that 
glorious flag, and we know no reason why he should not be 
regarded with similar respect. A nation which has any regard 
for its own honor can no better afford to have the man whom 
its citizens have chosen to represent its authority and dignity, 
treated with indignity, than it can afford to have an insult 
offered to the flag which is but another symbol of its majesty. 

We cannot forbear adding another reference to what is 
at least a plain breach of good manners, exhibited in the para- 
graphs to which we have referred. In both the two accounts 
which are given of this same visit which the President of the 
United States paid to the house of a friend, his host is brought 
in for a share of the abuse. This gentleman is the editor of a 
well known newspaper, published in New York, which has a 
wide circulation. As an editor, he is publicly responsible for 
all that appears in his paper. But it is surely an impertinence 
to criticise his private motives, or his private doings in his own 
house. This gentleman has been in the habit for years of cele- 
brating the birthday of the nation in a manner which is deserv- 
ing of unqualified commendation. He has invited his neigh- 
bors to come together, and has brought persons of character 
and education to address them on important public themes, and 
has made the day an occasion for an entertainment of a high 
literary and patriotic character. We wish that his example 
might be imitated, and that there might be countless gatherings 
of the same kind all over the land. He has shown how a great 
improvement may be made on the common way of “celebrat- 
ing the Fourth.” Those of us who have got beyond the years 
of childhood do not usually find that anniversary a specially 
profitable oceasion. The present writer would not, however, 
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propose that the customary enjoyment of the rising generation 
on that day should be curtailed in the least. He remembers 
with exhilaration the joy with which the American boy gives 
vent to his first ideas of patriotism in the traditional way. 
Long may it be true that the American boy, in the language 
attributed to John Adams, shall celebrate the day “ with bon- 
fires and illuminations.” But the method of spending “the 
Fourth” which the gentleman referred to has adopted is, to 
those whe have outgrown Chinese fire-crackers, far more satis- 
factory. 

We do not intend to reproduce here the account given in the 
New York Times of this year’s celebration at Roseland Park. 
It is enough to say that the writer of it charges the host of 
that occasion with a mean motive in getting up what is charac- 
terized as “the greatest show on earth.” Furthermore, it is 
actually said that the grounds were lighted with the identical 
Chinese lanterns that had been used on former occasions. We 
would ask, what if this is true? Is the writer of that para- 
graph in the habit of ordering that his whole dinner set shall 
be smashed, whenever he has had a dinner party, lest the dishes 
shall be used a second time? But whether he does or does not, 
or whether these particular Chinese lanterns were used for the 
first time or the second time, is not a matter of public interest, 
or one in which the public have any concern. There are also 
other pieces of information given that are of a character 
which shows that they must have been picked up by some one 
who had “extended his ravages even into the kitchen”—to use 
the language of Mustapha Rub-a-Dub Keli Khan. Then we 
are told how much the “rural Yankees” were charged for 
‘red lemonade,” and for “red, white, and blue popped-corn 
balls.” Now all this is very poor work indeed for a newspaper 
that holds a high and honorable position, and whose editors are 
gentlemen. It may be said that they did not know that such 
an account was to be published. But it was continued through 
two papers, and this same style of comment on the private doings 
of the President has been kept up for weeks. It may be said 
that in a great house, there must be vessels of honor and vessels 
of dishonor. But people don’t usually put their vessels of dis- 
honor on their front steps. These paragraphs appeared on the 
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first page of the paper. Now, a gentleman is always a gentle- 
man. There is no such thing as being a gentleman at one 
hour, and in one place, and a buffoon in another. If a man is 
not a gentleman always and in all places, he is no gentleman 
at all. 

We are inclined to think that the explanation of the appear- 
ance lately of so many abusive paragraphs, in more than one of 
our ablest newspapers, is to be found in the fact that their 
editors have been allowing subordinates of no character to 
write what they think may excite a prejudice against the 
President among the class of people who are found in the 
lowest saloons. If this is the correct explanation, we are 
confident that they have made a mistake. The instincts of the 
American people are gentlemanly ; and will continue to be 
so, unless they are perverted by a long course of just such 
buffoonery. Even those who belong to the class to which we 
have alluded, who very likely may laugh, will yet despise ; 
and the journal which treats them habitually to such comments 
will lose its influence with them. This class of people are as 
quick as any other to recognize whether a person who addresses 
them is a gentleman ; and at any important crisis they will be 
more likely to distrust what is said by one who has only 
amused them asa mountebank. The principle which Horace 
laid down, nearly two thousand years ago, was no more true 
in poetry then, than it is true in “practical politics ” now, that 
the writer who overdoes, in either praise or blame, loses his 
hold over those whom he would persuade, and finds that they 
take the opposite side. At all events, if this style of writing is 
to be kept up, it behoves the editors of these papers to boast 
no more about the high character of American journalism. 

It is said that in the old days, when steam was first applied 
to navigation, as the time approached for the starting a boat on 
its accustomed trip, it was the occasion of shouting and swear- 
ing, and of a confusion which was little better than that of 
Bedlam itself. The tradition, however, is that, on Lake Cham- 
plain, there was a little craft, which was commanded by a man 
who was not only every inch a sailor, but a gentleman as well. 
As such, he knew that efficiency is in no wise dependent on 
noise or oaths. At the appointed time, he was in the habit of 
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quietly taking his stand on the bridge of his boat, and there he 
gave his orders by a simple wave of his hand. Not a word or 
a sound was heard from officer or from man. The new method 
introduced by Captain Sherman was hailed all over the land, 
and his example was speedily everywhere followed ; and to-day. 
the great leviathans start punctually for their long journey 
across the Atlantic so quietly that the moment when they 
leave their moorings is hardly to be recognized. 

The journal to which we have specially alluded has in the 
past fought many honorable battles. No paper has done more 
to make it understood throughout the land that the subject of 
politics is one to which the highest ability and the greatest 
learning should be devoted. No paper has done more to make 
the nation feel the importance of having the scholar in poli- 
tics. We respectfully submit the question whether the Vew 
York Times may not do a still further service by showing that 
no man can be successful as a political writer who is not a gen- 
tleman—always and everywhere? Can we not have the 


gentleman as well as the scholar in politics 
WILLIAM L. KINGSLEY. 
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THEODORE DWIGHT WOOLSEY. 
ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT DWIGHT AT THE FUNERAL SERVICE. 


‘* ASLEEP IN JESUS—BLESSED SLEEP.” 

TuEsE opening words of one of the most peaceful and beauti- 
ful hymns in our language give fitting expression to the thought 
which enters every mind, I am sure, as we meet to-day for the 
burial of our revered and honored friend. The long life, with its 
bright and joyful morning, and its grand and glorious noon-day, 
and its rich, fruitful afternoon, and its calm, sweet evening, and 
its brief dream of the night, has come to its end. The faithful 
and noble soul has, as we tenderly say, fallen asleep. The earthly 
house has closed its gateway for the resting-time, and its inmate, 
like the traveler wearied with his journey, sinks into a gentle 
slamber—his rest guarded safely by the Divine friend whom he 
loved, and his thoughts and true life moving on into the brighter 
light beyond. We call it a sleep, because the form which we 
saw, and by which the heart and mind were revealed to us, seems 
to be quietly sleeping. We call it a blessed sleep, because we 
know who watches over the mortal and immortal part, and keeps 
all that is committed to him even to the end. But it is a sleep 
only as we think of it from the earthly side—blessed because the 
soul which has been in communion with Jesus in the years past 
is still in communion with him, yet not as if in the visions of the 
night-season, bright though they may be with an unreal beauty, 
but with the clear sight of the day-light hours——a living, personal 
communion with the living friend in his own kingdom. A sleep 
it is thus, yet not a sleep. A new life rather for the waking 
soul, rising in its freedom and joy, as it were, out of the gentle 
slumber into which the kind Father has suffered the tired body 
to fall. Why should we not rejoice, and say, All is well. The 
loss to our life and our world, indeed, is a sad one, but the losses 


Notge.—Dr. Woolsey died at New Haven on Monday, July 1, 1889. The 
faneral services were held on Friday, July 5, at Battell Chapel. 
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for this life, we may well bear in mind, are gains for the other, 
and the other world is the one for the abode of the perfected soul, 
The sleeping here is for the waking there, and the friend who 
has trusted the Lord Jesus in the long earthly course knows the 
sleep at the end as a blessed one—a sleep which is a quiet resting 
on the mortal side, and a restful activity and joy on the immortal 
side. 

We stand to-day at the point where the sleeping and the wak- 
ing seem to meet—at the ending of the life which we have 
known, and the beginning of that which we do not know. We 
say our farewell word when we can move forward no longer on 
his way with the friend whom we have loved, and we leave him 
thankfully and hopefully with a guardian and helper and com- 
forter more wise and powerful than we are. We say to each 
other: He is safe under the Divine care ; Rest and peace and joy 
await him ; and we turn backward to our old, familiar life with 
a new inspiration. But the inspiration comes from the life which 
is ended. And what do we say of this life, which brings it to 
us ? 

When a man of greatness and of goodness dies, there are 
always two thoughts that enter our minds—the thought of what 
he did, and what he was. As we follow out the two thoughts in 
their relation to each other, and thus call to our remembrance the 
whole career, we bring before ourselves the man in his complete- 
ness, and assign him his true place of honor in the world. The 
right adjustment of all things, as they are seen in both of these 
spheres, gives us the true estimate of the life, and the verdict of 
history becomes, in this way, the verdict of wisdom and justice. 
But there is an order of thought here, as there is everywhere ; 
and the hour of tender feeling waits for the hour of calm reflec- 
tion before the work is made complete. We speak our sorrowful 
word of parting first, and our joyful word of benediction, as we 
see the honored friend of former years pass within the veil, and 
then we move homeward saying to ourselves and one another, 
What was he? Afterward, when the parting has gone by and 
we are in the world once more, we ask the other question, as to 
what he did ; and we make up the sum of his life in this regard 
with thought, more than with feeling—with admiration, rather 
than with love alone. It must be so, and should be so, in the 
case of this venerated friend of ours, in whose honor we are 
assembled this afternoon. We commit his body to its last rest- 
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ing place, and his spirit to the blessed God who gave it, rejoicing 
in what he was. This alone we gratefully and lovingly speak of 
to-day. On some later day, when the brotherhood of the Univer- 
sity may be present here at a fitting season of commemoration, 
we may pass in review, with satisfaction and thankfulness, what 
he accomplished for this home of our education and for the 
world. The words which shall be spoken on that other day, as 
well as those which we utter to-day—if they worthily describe 
himself and his work—will show him to have been a man of 
goodness and greatness ; one of the greatest and best, as I think 
we may truly say, of our country in our time. 

In the sphere of the intellect, Dr. Woolsey was so remarkable 
that he impressed every intelligent person who knew him. He 
had strength and vigor of mind, clear apprehension of truth, a 
penetrating insight which detected at once all falsity and unre- 
ality, and a scholar’s faculty of acquisition and attainment. He 
had, also, richness of imagination, much of the poetic sense, Jarge 
mental grasp, openness to thought in many lines, originality and 
variety in his ideas and thinking, the ease of a perfectly working 
mechanism in his mental operations, wonderful power of memory, 
great facility for accurate learning and accurate statement of 
what he had learned. His mind was stored with knowledge. 
He was an independent, honest, earnest thinker, subjecting all 
knowledge and learning to the true tests. He was suggestive by 
reason of what he knew and what he thought. He gave forth 
from the rich stores within himself abundant gifts to help the 
thought and reflection of others. He always had his thoughts at 
command, and I have often felt that he must be happier than 
most men about him because he had so much of interest to think 
of,and so many things of the present and the past alike to occupy 
and stir his mind. Though not possessing some of the brilliant 
gifts of genius which nature, in rare instances, bestows upon men, 
he was a man of sounder judgment and keener perception often- 
times than such men, because the common sense of an intelligent 
mind evenly balanced the other powers. For clearness of appre- 
hension, for the wisdom which adapts means to ends, for the 
ability to guide his thoughts to calm and right conclusions, for 
the working power of the mind within itself to develop what was 
fruitful and helpful and valuable and quickening, for the true 
sincerity and honesty which keep the intellectual faculties within 
and near the sphere of truth, he was distinguished above most of 
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the leading men of his time. He commanded respect in every 
company of men where he found himself by reason of his intelli 
gence, his great mental force, his well-considered views, his wise 
judgment, and his forceful expression of original thought. Asa 
preacher he exhibited much of this power—and as a teacher also, 
so far as the possibilities of the case allowed. Those who came 
into connection with him as students were impressed by his men- 
tal characteristics in all these respects, and the nearer they came 
to his real life the more they were impressed. The influence of 
his intellectual powers was one of the great forces affecting their 
own lives. 

In the power of the will, Dr. Woolsey had unusual strength, 
He was born to command. Though of weak, rather than 
strong physical development, his imperious will gave him an 
unquestioned authority over other men. As the head of the 
college he was able to control the body of students by the exer. 
cise of this power, even in times of excitement and disorder, and 
notwithstanding a certain natural timidity he became, by reason 
of it, fully equal to any emergency. He had the courage of the 
soldier in the hour of conflict, and the firmness of the wise states- 
man in times of peace. Among his associates and equals this 
will-force had a checking and controlling influence oftentimes, 
even when he was not himself conscious of exerting it. He was 
ready to ask their views always, and to give them due considera- 
tion. But if persuaded that his own view was the right one, he 
was sufficient for the hour, and was ready to move forward with- 
out the support, or against the opinions of others, if necessity 
compelled him so to do. This power in him was recognized by 
all who came in contact with him. And yet the energy of his 
will was exercised as fully in controlling himself, as it was in 
influencing and guiding others. He subdued himself in a master- 
ful way. He did so more than those who observed his life at a 
little distance thought that he needed to do. Like many men of 
the best and most religious households, whose education, like his, 
was in the earlier part of the century, he had a more exclusive 
sense of justice with reference to his own inner life, as compared 
with other things, than he well might have had, and so he was 
introspective and self-contemplative in a condemnatory way. He 
saw what he felt to be evils and imperfections in himself, and 
heroically repressed and subdued them by his will-force. He 
changed timidity into courage by this means, when the call for it 
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came, as he himself testified. And he controlled himself as a 
Uhristian disciple many times when he thought he was assailed 
by enemies within, or evils without. We have happily gained 
something for the peace and joy of our souls by the growing 
appreciation, in these more recent years, that justice is not every- 
thing, or even the first and highest of all things, in human char- 
acter or the divine government. But the men, whose character 
had its roots and foundation in the earlier time, had a magnificent 
will-power which we are in danger of losing. This power had a 
grand manifestation of itself in our venerated friend’s life, and 
to it was due no small share of that strength of manhood which 
was so much admired by all. 

Dr. Woolsey was a man of tender feeling. There was in him 
a child-like tenderness and gentleness and trustfulness, which 
were charming to all who beheld them. I think that those whose 
acquaintance with him was somewhat intimate must have been 
surprised, sometimes, when they saw the strong, intellectual, 
forceful man putting himself under their care for the moment, as 
it were, and listening like a child to their wisdom or suggestions. 
He had a tenderness and graciousness, also, in his bearing towards 
younger men ; and, while he could be stern, if the occasion re- 
quired it, or even could have a cold or severe manner when he 
was busily occupied, or was preoccupied, he was kindly consider- 
ate in his natural bearing. He was a loving man in his inmost 
heart, and, for myself, I think of him most pleasantly and affec- 
tionately, because of the gentle and friendly way in which he so 
many times talked with me when I called upon him in my earlier 
years, as well as in the more recent ones. He had a most kindly 
appreciation of young men, and believed in them. He prayed 
often, in his morning prayer at college, that they might be wiser 
and better than their fathers were. His faith went with his 
prayer. He did not look backward, but forward. He trusted 
the young men, and was ready to trust the future, under the 
divine guidance, to their care and keeping. He loved children, 
and his own children, and played with them. He taught his own 
children, and read with them, and inspired them with the love of 
knowledge. When sorrow came to his household, as it did again 
and again, in the death of his children, his grief was that of a 
loving father and of a tender-hearted man. I shall never forget 
his saying to me, just after he heard of the sudden dying of his 
two daughters in Jerusalem, that it was a sweet thought to him 
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that they died where Jesus died. He had a childlike trust ip 
God, and loved the Lord Jesus as his elder brother and friend. 

He was generous, liberal in thought and feeling, magnanimous, 
honest, sincere, full of faith and good works, a man of large 
mind and a large soul. He was of the highest integrity; of the 
most transparent simplicity; of a truly modest estimate of him- 
self; kindly in his judgment of others, while clearly understand- 
ing character; retiring in his disposition, but sufficient for every 
duty; with humility towards God, and courage in his relations to 
men. He knew his faults, and manfully resisted them. He 
grew stronger in his virtues, year by year, and bore witness of 
them to all observers by his daily life. He was one of those 
whose character and culture -and refinement so manifest the 
Christian gentleman that their very presence in a city or walking 
through the streets is an elevating and purifying influence. 

In the relations of personal friendship he was confiding, faith- 
ful, and sincere. He cherished his friends with much warmth of 
feeling and held fast to them through the years. He depended 
on them, gladly took their counsel, opened his heart to those 
with whom his intimacy was greatest in his times of deepest 
need, sought their generous indulgence if he ever seemed for a 
moment to try their feeling, honored them for their works’ sake 
and for their worthiness of his love. His tender regard and 
friendship for Professor Thacher and for his own successor in 
office were a constant and most pleasant evidence of his power 
of affection. His readiness to take lessons for his own life from 
those much younger than himself, whose character he admired 
and trusted, was a touching proof of his loving spirit. 

As a scholar, Dr. Woolsey was earnest, impartial, learned, 
truthful. He had a genuine love of learning and a true scholarly 
mind. The wide range of his scholarship was very conspicuous. 
He was an authority in classical Greek, in History, and in Politi- 
cal Science. He was an energetic and large-minded student in 
theology; a preacher of uncommon ability, suggestiveness, and 
originality; a scholar in the department of New Testament in- 
terpretation ranking among the first in the country. He mod- 
estly sat at the feet of men whom he thought to know more than 
himself in special departments, while in reality he had quite as 
much knowledge as they had, or perchance even more. As & 
member of the company of New Testament Revisers—those who 
worked together for eight years in the revising of the English 
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Version—he seemed to me to be the most fully rounded scholar 
of them all, fitted to preside among them, as he did, both by 
reason of his eminent position and of what he was in this sphere 
of learning. From my earliest days of familiar acquaintance 
with him as a student, in the years immediately following my 
college graduation, he has always more fully realized my ideal 
of a true, large, liberal scholar—enriched by scholarship, but 
greater in himself than in his learning—than any man whom I 
have ever known. 

As a teacher, he had the best powers, with the exception of 
that one which is the rarest of all gifts among teachers—a pecu- 
liar blessing granted to some men, but denied to most, even 
where the other gifts are greatest,—magnetic power. He had 
the inspiring influence of his personal example as a student; the 
power which comes from accuracy and from the love of knowl- 
edge for its own sake; the impulse which the teacher gives by 
his own honesty in investigation, by the respect awakened for 
his attainments, by his manly demand for faithful work, by 
his abhorrence of all deceit and half-fulfilled duty, by his placing 
of character above all things else and showing the bearing of 
true learning upon character. He was himself an inspiration in 
the student community, because he was an honest, truthful 
scholar, as he was an honest, truthful man. 

But if we speak of him as a scholar and teacher, we are 
brought near the sphere of what he did, and the story of this 
must be deferred to another and, perchance, more fitting occa- 
sion. We are now thinking of what he was. Much more, in- 
deed, might be said in answer to this question, but enough has 
been already spoken, I trust, to recall the man as we knew him. 
It is pleasant to think that we know what his manhood was 
better than any one can tell us. His personality is stamped upon 
our minds and characters. Those who met him as his pupils 
have his influence in themselves—an ever-abiding possession—an 
ever-realized power. 

But the Christian life was to him the life of all life, and we 
may not pass this hour without a word as to what he was as a 
Christian disciple. He was a true Christian disciple. This we 
have none of us ever doubted, for the character was too pure 
and elevated and holy and Christ-like to make it possible for 
doubt to enter our minds. He might have doubted, when he 
depreciated himself and thought of the ideal standard, but we 
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could not. He might have been self-distrustful. The purest 
souls often are. But we could not be distrustful. The man of 
God was before us, moving forward toward the kingdom of 
heaven, filled with the light and hope of that kingdom, animated 
and inspired by the spirit of the sons of that kingdom. 

The character of the sons of the kingdom is set before us in 
those words of Peter’s second epistle, where he bids his readers 
add virtue, or manliness, to faith ; and knowledge to manliness; 
and self-control to knowledge ; and patience to self-control ; and 
godliness to patience; and love of the Christian brethren to 
godliness ; and wide-reaching love to love of the brethren. If 
we look at the life now ended,—the truest, inmost life of the 
man—where do we find its deep foundation, but in faith? The 
life itself was a continual testimony to faith, calm, peaceful, 
intelligent, victorious faith, as that on which the soul rests, and 
must rest if it would know God? And what do we see built 
upon faith, but manliness? Where, in any life that we have 
known, was there that manliness which is the sum of virtue— 
that virtue which is the essence of manly living—more truly than 
in the life of our revered friend. And in whom has knowledge 
ever come nearer to manliness, or self-control to knowledge, than 
inhim? The knowing of Christian duty and Christian living was 
to him the counterpart, and the direct antecedent, of that control 
of self which subdued the man to Christian duty everywhere and 
in all things. He knew, also, that patience—the steadfast en- 
durance to which self-control leads—must be added to self-con- 
trol in order that the good fight may be fought and the victory 
gained. Surely his patience in suffering, and his patient con- 
tinuance in the struggle of the soul, were manifest in his sorrows 
and in his efforts through all the years. And then upon these 
virtues, growing more as we may say from the human side, how 
plainly was built up that piety which comes from God—the 
movement of the soul towards the Father, which has its source 
in the Father’s tenderness towards his child. And when all 
these were gained and were increasing through the years, how 
brotherly love, and wide-reaching love for all men, seemed to 
glorify the character more and more. 

It is eighteen years now since this venerated man laid down 
the burden of his official life, and withdrew to the retirement of 
his own home. We have ail watched his course during these 
years—some of us from a nearer point of observation—some of 
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us from a more distant one. But to all, I am sure, the incoming 
and outgoing of love has been more and more manifest as related 
to his inner life. It was my privilege to see him during eight 
years of this quiet, peaceful evening-time, as he turned his 
thoughts and studies towards the writings which tell of the 
Divine Master’s life and love. The joy of the calm evening 
seemed to grow deeper as the time passed on. The light seemed 
to grow brighter. The Christian scholar and teacher and preacher 
seemed to rejoice with a gentle and sweet satisfaction in the 
interchange of love between himself and the world—in the kindly 
and reverential feeling which all men had towards himself, and 
in the answering kindliness which he felt for all. The evening- 
time moved forward, and the light faded peacefully and gradu- 
ally towards the time for sleep. 

And now the Father’s appointed hour has come. The man of 
many years, and many virtues, and many gifts, and many sorrow- 
ing, yet rejoicing friends, has fallen asleep. 

Our farewell word for him, and concerning him, as we lay his 
body in its resting-place and go to our life’s work once more, 
is a beautiful word—is it not ? 

‘* Asleep in Jesus—blessed sleep.” 


“ What manner of love the Father has bestowed upon us that 
we should be called sons of God: and such he was. Beloved, it 
is not yet made manifest what we shall be. But we know that 
if He shall be manifested, we shall be like Him ; for we shall see 
Him even as He is.” 


PRAYER BY PROFESSOR FISHER. 


O Lord, our God, Fill us with a sense of thy power, thy com- 
passion, thy willingness to protect and comfort us ; so that, with 
thy Servant of old, we shall be moved to say : “‘ Whom have we 
in Heaven but Thee, and there is none upon earth that we desire 
beside Thee.” It is Thou, O God, who hast made us, and not 
we ourselves. By Thee our days are determined: Thou hast 
appointed our bounds that we cannot pass. Yet are we per- 
mitted by thy mercy to cherish the hope which we have as an 
anchor of the soul, both sure and steadfast, and which entereth 
into that within the veil: whither the Forerunner is for us 
entered, even Jesus. We pray Thee to help all afflicted souls 
here, in this House of Prayer, to look to Him who hath overcome 
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death and opened unto us the gate of everlasting life. Help 
them to trust in Him who, when He left the earth, went to 
prepare mansions for His followers, that where He is, they might 
be, also. May we be assured, with the Apostle, that if our 
earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved, we have a 
building of God, a house not made with hands, eternal in the 
Heavens. 

Almighty Ged, our Heavenly Father, seeing that it hath 
pleased Thee to bring to an end the mortal life of thine aged 
servant, and to release him from his infirmities and sufferings, 
we give thanks to Thee for all those qualities of mind and 
character which called forth our veneration and love, and for all 
the good which, during this long succession of years, Thou hast 
enabled him to do in the world. For the way in which Thou 
hast led him from the beginning ; for the guiding hand of thy 
Providence, and the precious gifts of thy Grace ; for the oppor- 
tunities afforded him to acquire knowledge ; for his early con- 
secration to Thee and his life-long devotion to thy service ; that 
he was called to teach in this Institution, and then to preside 
over it and to conduct its affairs; for his earnest fidelity to 
every trust, his righteous abhorrence of evil-doing, his fearless 
performance of duty, his manifold labors in the cause of learning 
and religion, we render to Thee our humble and hearty thanks,— 
most of all rejoicing that in simplicity and godly sincerity he 
had his conversation in the world, and more abundantly to 
us-ward, We bless Thee that this day of mourning is a day 
of gratitude and of praise. And now that he is gone from 
among us, may the Holy Spirit be present with all who are 
nearly affected by this act of thy Providence, to teach and to 
console, and to impress on the heart the lessons to be learned 
from it. Enter, we pray Thee, the household of which he was 
the head. Bless with all grace and consolation the wife and 
daughter who have ministered to him in the weakness of his 
declining years. We beseech Thee to comfort and strengthen 
them, and to grant unto them peace from above. Regard in 
mercy all his children, whether present or absent, and all others 
who were bound to him by ties of kindred or family connection. 
May they receive in abundant measure the blessing pronounced 
upon those that mourn, even the Lord’s promise of comfort. We 
remember in our prayers the sons of the College, far and near, 
who in times past have sat at his feet,—whose thoughts will 
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come back to this place and to him whose voice and example 
have been a guide and an inspiration in all their subsequent 
life. May the recollection of their revered Teacher ever con- 
tinue to inspirit them to conscientious and noble conduct, and 
to unselfish Christian exertions in behalf of their fellow-men. 
The Lord be near to the immediate successor of our departed 
friend in the office of President in this Institution, and help him 
to bear every burden of sorrow and affliction. We beseech Thee 
to sanctify this event to the spiritual good of all who hold 
offices of government and instruction in this University. May 
we keep in mind the supplication which was offered here so 
often and so fervently by him who has left us, that all instruc- 
tion may be leavened with the spirit of religion,—the spirit of 
reverence and faith, and the sense of responsibility to God. 
Here, in all departments of this ancient seat of learning, among 
teachers and pupils, may the elevating effect of his teaching and 
his life forever abide. May we be admonished that we are 
sojourners on the earth, even as our fathers were. Help us, O 
God, to live as strangers and pilgrims, looking for a city which 
hath foundations, whose builder and maker Thou art. 


Almighty God, with’ whom do live the spirits of those who 
depart hence in the Lord, and with whom the souls of the 
faithful, after they are delivered from the burden of the flesh, 
are in joy and felicity, we give thee hearty thanks for the good 
examples of all those thy servants, who, having finished their 
course in faith, do now rest from their labors. And we beseech 
Thee, that we, with all those who are departed in the true faith 
of thy holy name, may have our perfect consummation and bliss, 
both in body and soul, in thy eternal and everlasting glory ; 
through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 





Browne's “Frencu Trarts.”*—In the charming preface to 
“The Marble Faun,”—as characteristic and perfect an example of 
the author’s style and spirit as can anywhere be found—Hay.- 
thorne says of himself : “He has lived too long abroad not to be 
aware that a foreigner seldom acquires that knowledge of a coun- 
try at once flexible and profound, which may justify him in 
endeavoring to idealize its traits.” Though this was said in con- 
nection with his disavowal of an attempt in that work at “a 
portraiture of Italian manners and character,” the remark is 
equally true of the difficulty of catching and truly presenting, by 
analysis and description, the traits of a foreign people. Coelum, 
non animum, mutant, qui trans mare currunt. In writing bis- 
tory or in painting contemporaneous foreign manners and charac- 
ter, nothing is rarer than the capacity for pure objectivity. But 
objectivity alone will not secure the best result. A sympathetic 
spirit—a spirit which finds interest in all things human, not the 
spirit which comes of prepossessions of education or prejudices of 
habit—is indispensable. 

The book before us is a fine example of what these qualities 
can produce when united with admirable literary skill. It is 
within our knowledge that Mr. Brownell has observed and 
studied what he here writes of, with prolonged and conscientious 
fidelity, and we think he has also brought to his task the faculty 
of seeing things as they are, and of judging them by the just 
measure of impartial sympathy. Insight, clear and penetrative 
vision, are the qualities which distinguish this piece of work. 

It is not comparatively important that one should agree with 
the conclusions or generalizations of such an observer. His facts 
—his record and report of what he sees—cannot but be valuable. 
When to this is added, as here, the charm of a sound and ade- 
quate literary style, we have a result which adds a substantial 


* krench Traits. An Essay in Comparative Criticism, by W. C. BROWNELL. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1889. 
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contribution to our knowledge as well as enjoyment. We do not 
mean that Mr. Brownell’s facts or report may not be impeached 
or contradicted by other observers of equal intelligence and im- 
partiality. The things of which he treats are moral, not physical. 
Logical or physical demonstration is not possible in such matters. 
Different eyes see different sights and each may see truly. Illu- 
sions too are possible to the most honest observers. Coleridge 
had no doubt Dr. Johnson saw the Cock-Lane ghost, and no 
doubt that there was no ghost there to be seen. No one can 
doubt Mr. Brownell has seen what he reports or that he saw what 
was well worth reporting. 

The book has ten chapters, and each is well differentiated from 
the others. The chapters on “ The Social Instinct,” “ Morality,” 
“Women,” and “Democracy,” seem to us the most valuable and 
distinctive. The former chapter is the true piéce de resistance of 
the volume. Noting the contrast, unexampled elsewhere, be- 
tween the achievements, manners and life of France in the 
centuries before Louis XIV. and those of to-day, “the contrast 
between her actual self and her monuments,” Mr. Brownell tinds 
that this contrast is explained by the constant presence and 
power of one characteristic French trait,—what he well calls “the 
social instinct.” ‘French history,” he observes, “is the history 
of this instinct.” He finds a close spiritual identity between the 
successive periods of French history which bear so great apparent 
dissimilarities. Quoting Gambetta’s remark: “There are no 
questions but social questions ;” he concludes, “The apothegm 
formulates the spiritual instinct of France since the days of her 
national beginnings. It formulates also, I think, the instinct of 
the future. That is why France is so inexhaustibly interesting, 
because in one way or another she, far more than any other nation, 
has represented the aspirations of civilization, because she has 
always sought development in common, and because in this 
respect the ideal she has always followed is the ideal of the 
future.” Such observations are fundamental, and if correct, are 
an explanation which explains. 

The average American, who has been in the habit of regarding 
French character and manners through the media of ordinary 
reporters, will find much in Mr. Brownell’s chapters on “ Moral- 
ity” and “Women” to give him pause and to teach him that 
swift or sweeping judgments on such questions are not wise. 
“Morality,” says our author, “is indeed a fundamental matter, 
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and French morality differs fundamentally from our own. But 
this is only the more reason for replacing censoriousness by 
candour in any consideration of it. And the first admission 
which candour compels us to make is the unfairness of estimating 
the French moral fibre by what ours would be if subjected to the 
same standards and influenced by the same circumstances.” 

Upon these topics, as well as upon the questions of the com- 
parative morality of the French and especially of French women, 
Mr. Brownell’s views are, in our judgment, acute and just ; and 
they are certainly deserving of consideration by all who would 
think well and justly of the French people. 

The longest, if not the most important, chapter, is entitled 
*‘ Democracy,” and is a most keen and vigorous explanation and 
defence of present French political thought and ideas—defence 
perhaps against current misconceptions rather than of their 
soundness or value. The author points out ideality as the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of French democracy. ‘“ Democracy 
is a creed, that is to say, with the French—a positive cult rather 
than a working principle, a standard, general test of particular 
measures.” . . . Our democracy is a working hypothesis, estab- 
lishing the lines through which national and individual character 
may work out their salvation. French democracy is a positive 
and highly differentiated system, designed for direct and active 
agency in the securing of social well-being and political prog- 
ress.” 

Mr. Brownell’s view of recent phases of French domestic 
politics, seems to be well expressed in M. Floquet’s remark, 
which he quotes: “The internal quarrels which seem so pro- 
foundly to disturb and distract us are not, as Europe may 
assume, the result of an anemic fever, but on the contrary, a 
proof of superabundant vitality, and, so to say, a passing con- 
vulsion of political growth.” Differing or agreeing, as one may, 
with Mr. Brownell on this topic, one cannot fail to find great 
light and value in his discussion. 

The remaining chapters are marked by the same qualities of 
close study and observation, acute analysis and clear statement. 
The book is not in any sense a plea for France or French thought 
or French manners; it is a sober effort to report these things 
truly—an effort which no one who would know this fascinating 
and noble country and people and judge them impartially can 
afford to overlook. D. H. CHAMBERLAIN. 
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Tur Economic INTERPRETATION OF History.*—This substan- 
tial volume of over five hundred pages is the first fruits of Prof. 
Rogers’s occupation of the Chair of Political Economy at Oxford, 
where he succeeded the late Bonamy Price. The title chosen for 
these lectures is somewhat misleading, for it betokens a more 
analytical and systematic treatise than we have. The contents of 
the volume may be best described as economic illustrations of 
history, or historical events and conditions in the light of the 
economic phenomena of the time. The style is discursive and 
anecdotal and not rarely somewhat bumptious in tone. One or 
two examples of the latter characteristic may be given: “I have 
always regretted that in this place the authorized instructor in 
ecclesiastical history rarely travels beyond the first four centuries 
of our era, and as far as I can learn rarely gives a satisfactory 
exposition of what occurred in that time.” “The political econo- 
mist of the later school has thoroughly carried out in his own 
person the economical law which he sees to be at the bottom of 
all industrial progress, that of obtaining the largest possible 
result at the least cost of labor. He has, therefore, rarely been 
at the pains of verifying his conclusicns by the evidence of facts.” 
The kind of light Prof. Rogers throws upon political movements 
may be shown by one or two examples. We are told that the 
“Independents were the principal founders of the Bank of Eng- 
land ;” that “in European history, discontent with existing 
religious institutions, and the acceptance of heresy on speculative 
topics, have always been characteristic of manufacturing regions.” 
Examples are given and later we are told that in Norfolk for a 
long time “a weaver was the familiar synonym for a heretic.” 
Prof. Rogers’ vivacity of style and his realistic treatment are 
well exhibited in the following: “The practice of buccaneering 
(for a time the polite equivalent of piracy), especially among the 
Spanish possessions in the New World, was long a favorite field 
of energy. Paterson, the reputed founder of the Bank of Eng- 
land, is sometimes said to have been a missionary in the Antilles, 
sometimes described as a pirate, and it has been suggested he 
was probably both by turns. Long after Paterson, an English 
clergyman, who rose to be Archbishop of York, is said to have 


* The Economic Interpretation of History. (Lectures delivered in Worcester 
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pursued the lucrative and invigorating calling of a buccaneer in 
his earlier days. So it was said of Archbishop Blackburn in hig 
life time, and I never heard that this dignified prelate resented, 
much less the refuted, the charge against him.” In a few cases 
Prof. Rogers’ memory has played him false, as where he says 
“the Bull of Borgia, under which all the world to the west of the 
Atlantic was bestowed upon Spain, all the east on Portugal,” 
The real grants of the Bull could have been accurately stated in 
as few words. On page 294 the Morrill tariff is spoken of as 
carried through Congress “as the price, it may be feared, of that 
gentleman’s allegiance,” and on page 384, “the protectionist tariff 
of Mr. Morrill was in great part, as I have heard alleged by 
eminent American statesmen, as the price paid for the allegiance 
of the manufacturing East. I have been told this so unanimously 
and so uniformly that I cannot doubt it!” One may be sure that 
Prof. Rogers was never told any such thing by any “eminent 
American statesman.” The sentence is a confused recollection 
of some statement to the effect that a protection plank was 
adopted for the Republican platform in 1860 to secure Pennsyl- 
vania for the Republican party. The first sentence (p. 294) baf- 
fles explanation. There are more misprints than there should be: 
On page 10 we find Nurenberg and Burges (Bruges), on page 48 
Straduarius for Stradivarius, page 40 Custo for Custos, on page 
52 two “ofs” are omitted and on page xii. line fourth from bot- 
tom a “not.” Prof. Rogers’ unrivalled knowledge of Mediwval 
English life has enabled him to strew his pages with a great 
variety of interesting and more or less recondite facts of impor- 
tance alike to the economist and the historical student. This 
volume with his “Six Centuries of Work and Wages,” present 
in a convenient and interesting form the cream of the results of 
his vast researches recorded in his “Agriculture and Prices.” 
EDWARD G. BOURNE. 


Green’s Hesrew Grammar.*—For many years the Hebrew 
Grammar of Professor Green has justly been regarded as one of 
the most valuable helps for students entering upon the study of 
the original language of the Old Testament. It now appears in 
a new edition enlarged by nearly seventy pages, and with a much 


* A Grammar of the Hebrew Language. By WitLiAM HENRY GREEN, Pro-: 


fessor in the Theological Seminary at Princeton, N. J. New edition. New 
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fuller and more thorough treatment of the part relating to Syn- 
tax, which greatly increases its value. Not only to beginners, but 
to those who have gained some familiarity with Hebrew and wish 
to advance beyond a running acquaintance with the text of the 
Old Testament, such a scholarly presentation of the structure of 
the language, and its peculiar features, on established philological 
principles, will be found to be of unquestionable service. No one 
can fail to recognize the carefulness and clearness of statement 
which characterize the work throughout. 

To advanced scholars, the position of the author on the difficult 
question of the Hebrew tenses will be of special interest. After 
having been obliged, as a member of the Old Testament Revision 
Committee, to struggle with all the phenomena which present 
themselves in biblical Hebrew, he finds himself unable to accept 
the theory now generally held, that the essential ideas connected 
with the tenses are those of completion or non-completion as con- 
nected with an action, and still prefers the old terms, perfect and 
future. The reasons he presents are certainly worthy of consid- 
eration, and the prominence he gives to the subjective or “ ideal 
position taken in thought by the speaker as determining the text” 
would certainly accord with many of the phenomena. Still the 
question remains : on what fundamental principle were the tenses 
of the Hebrew verb constructed? Were they originally and 
essentially designations of time, and is this the key to their inter- 
pretation? On this point, on which the whole controversy 
hinges, it is only fair that the author should be allowed to state 
his own position. “It is,” he says, “very improbable a priori 
that a language should have no method of denoting time except 
the indirect one which this new theory [of the completed, or non- 
completed, as explaining the use of the tenses] supposes, and no 
forms which in their original and native import are intended for 
its expression. The time of an action is and must always have 
been regarded as so important a part of what is to be stated 
about it, that the strong antecedent presumption is that some 
direct provision must have been made for its notation.” This is 
certainly plausible and at first view unanswerable; but its whole 
force lies in the quiet assumption that what we are familiar with 
in Greek and Latin, and the Indo-European languages generally, 
in the construction of the tenses as indicating time, must somehow 
be taken as expressing the primitive idea. Can this be safely 
assumed? Without taking any dogmatic position in regard to 
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the origin of language, there are some facts directly opposed to 
it. The first is that verbs represent in their primary sense activity, 
and as such simply picture an action and do nothing more. The 
question of time is an after-thought, to be inferred when neces- 
sary from the connection or from adverbs or other particles or 
qualifying clauses. It is on this principle that the sign language 
of deaf-mutes is constructed, which consists of simple pictures of 
actions and things, and when necessary only, indicates the past or 
the future, as something lying back or extending forward. 

In the next place, among spoken languages, the Chinese not 
only for the most part dispenses with all indications of time in the 
verb, but when obliged to indicate it, resorts to the very concep- 
tion of completion, or non-completion, which accords with the most 
generally accepted theory of the Hebrew verb. The testimony of 
Gabelentz (Chineische Grammatik, 1880, p. 378) on this point is 
clear and distinct. ‘The Chinese,” he says, “has no special 
forms for the tenses of the verb. The limitations of time are 
ordinarily understood simply from the circumstances and connec- 
tion. In narratives and descriptions of the past and the present 
and predictions of the future, there is no need, as arule, of desig- 
nating the tense of the verb, because it is indicated by the par- 
ticular time mentioned, or the persons or things spoken of. But 
when a preterite or future in our sense is to be expressed, the 
Chinese employs modal forms; the past is represented as ended, 
broken off, ete., the future as designed, in progress, necessary, and 
the like.” The alleged a priori presumption, therefore, of an 
original time-idea as represented by the Hebrew tenses must be 
regarded as doubtful, while the further considerations adduced 
by Professor Green in favor of his position are not conclusive and 
certainly admit of a decision different from his own. It is possible 
that better terms than “ perfect ” and “ imperfect ” might be found 
to express the fundamental ideas of completion and non-comple- 
tion, but the author candidly admits that “these names properly 
defined and understood correspond in a striking manner with cer- 
tain marked uses of these tenses and their employment has much 


to recommend it.”’ 
GEORGE E. Day. 
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